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A STERN CHASE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


———— 
THE THIRD PART. 
CHAPTER V. INTRODUCED BY MR. DEXTER. 


BREAKEAST was always a pleasant meal 
bat The Quinces. The sun shone into the 
bright, pretty dining-room, from which 
Lilias, with the dismal recollection of 
Harley Street before her, had carefully 
fexcluded the ponderous furniture, the 
hideous carpet, and the melancholy hang- 
|ings that used to be regarded as the 
} correct attribute of an apartment in which 
people were to eat and drink. The 
windows looked out on thelawn, where a 
multitude of birds, daily pensioners of 
The Quinces, were busily engaged in clear- 
ing off several little heaps of food which 
were put down for them regularly every 
morning. Order, very curious to note, 
attended this observance. Shortly after 
the baskets of food had been emptied, a 
flapping of wings would be heard, and 
{the rooks from two rookeries at a con- 
| siderable distance, would arrive. While 
, these early birds were breakfasting, the 
' smaller legions would muster, discreetly 
} alighting on the grass at a respectful dis- 
tance, and twittering in the trees, until the 
shining black company rose and flapped 
away homewards again, with tit-bits in 
\their beaks for domestic consumption, 
when they would set-to upon the scattered 
provender with delighted chirpings and 
rustlings. And then, how good it was to 
hear their shrill pipings, and occasionally 
a glorious burst of song from some 
hilarious feathered creature, with more 
leisure than its neighbours to give thanks 
for its breakfast. Lilias loved to preside 
, unheeded over her daily dole to the birds. 
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DAY, MARCH 13, 1886. 


On the morning after the play, the party 
assembled at breakfast was even more 
cheerful than usual, for not only was there 
the usual pleasant discussion of plans for 
the day, but Dolores had a real good oppor- 
tunity of expressing her feelings about 
Portiaand Shylock. Colonel and Mrs. Court- 
land, and even Aunt Lilias herself, had all 
been so unaccountably and inconsiderately 
tired on the previous night, that there was 
no getting to say one half she wanted. 
If Julian could only have come home with 
them! He was quite as much pleased 
with the play as she had been, and they 
might have talked it over so delight- 
fully. 

Nobody was tired this morning, however, 
and there was sunshine inside and out, for 
Dolores had a pleasant day in prospect, | 
and Julian was coming to dinner. ) 

Colonel Courtland followed the multi- 
tude in the matter of reading his favourite 
newspaper at breakfast; but there are 
many ways of reading a newspaper—some 
of them excessively aggravating to the 
beholder — and the Colonel’s was an 
amiable and inoffensive way. He was open 
to being diverted from the leading article, 
or even from the telegraphic news; he 
was even capable of spontaneous inatten- 
tion, and consciousness of the presence of 
other persons; he did not mind being 
asked whether “there was anything in ” 
the paper, by a lady who couldn’t be 
troubled to glance at the epitome of the 
history of the world for herself, and he 
never upset his teacup in the ardour of his 
interest in anything. On the present occa- 
sion he was about equally divided between 
the burning question of the day, which 
would be to-morrow the white ashes of 
yesterday, and the animated discussion of 
the play at the Lyceum Theatre, The 
ladies were all agreed on its merits; but 
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Dolores was naturally the most enthu- 
siastic of the three. 

“ And so you would not mind going to 
see the same play again this evening—eh, 
Dolores?” said Colonel Courtland, as he 
finally laid aside his newspaper. 

‘‘ Indeed I should not,” answered Lilias ; 
“or to-morrow evening, and on Thurs- 
day—no, not Thursday, because we are 
going to Mrs. Donne’s dance; but on 
Friday—no, no; you need not shake your 
head. I know it would take much more 
than a week to convince me that I had 
seen enough of Shylock and Portia.” 

“Ah well,” said the Colonel, as he poured 
out some cream for a remarkably hand- 
some and elegant cat, known as “The 
Masher ”, “it’s a fine thing to be young. It 
makes all the difference.” 

‘“‘T never enjoyed a play so much in my 
life ; did you, Aunt Lilias? ” 

“Not for a great many years, cer- 
tainly,” said Lilias with a grave smile. 

“Even though I had read it all, and 
knew that it comes right in the end, I 
was quite wild with anxiety while that 
beautiful Portia was in suspense. It must 
be a dreadful thing to be kept in suspense. 
Aunt Lilias, I really almost persuaded 
myself that Bassanio might choose the 
wrong casket.” 

“That is just what it was the actor’s 
purpose to made you feel, my dear,” said 
the Colonel. ‘And I have no doubt, so 
pretty and artless a tribute would please 
even those great artists.” 

“Supposing he had—if it was all real, I 
mean,” said Dolores, with a thoughtful 
look, ‘‘I wonder what would have hap- 
pened to Portia ?” 

“ Ah, now,” said Mrs, Courtland, “ you 
have struck out an original vein of Shake- 
spearean speculation. I don’t think any- 
hody has ever thought of that before. It 
would have been very bad for Bassanio, 
but Portia would, no doubt, have made a 
much better match, if, as you say, it was 
all real.” 

“Oh, Mrs, Courtland, how can you say 
so! Iam sure Portia would either have 
died on the spot, or given up everything 
and married Bassanio. And I’m sure 
Aunt Lilias thinks so, too!” 

“T would not ‘put it past’ Aunt Lilias 
and somebody else also to think so,” said 
Mrs. Courtland with a sly little smile, and 
a glance which included her husband in 
its kindly fun ; “ but you forget that poor 
Bassanio could hardly afford to settle it 
in that way. No, Dolores; I think, if it 





was real, Portia would have had to get 
over it.” 

The subject was discussed for a few 
minutes longer, to the amusement of the 
Colonel, but unheeded by Lilias, to whom 
a servant had brought a note with an 
intimation that the bearer was to wait for 
an answer. 

‘From Mr. Dexter,” said Lilias, and 
then she perceived the word “Private” 
above the few lines which the note con- 
tained. She read those lines with a slight 
change of colour, and, excusing herself to 
Mrs. Courtland, left the room. 

Miss Merivale did not return to the 
breakfast-table. Dolores went off to prepare 
for a ride in the Colonel’s company ; and 
Mrs. Courtland betook herself to her own 
sitting-room, where she invariably remained 
invisible until the hour of luncheon. 

Dolores had run into her aunt’s room in 
her riding-dress to say a gay good-bye, 
according to custom, and had flitted away 
without an idea that Lilias was disturbed 
about anything.  Liilias watched the 
riders pacing soberly down the avenue 
with a parting salute of envious barks, 
from the little dogs left at home, to the 
fine greyhound, Dombey, who condescended 
to accommodate his speed to that of the 
inferior animal mounted by his beloved 
mistress, and then she seated herself at 
the window which commanded the avenue 
—to wait. 

There was a shadow upon the face of 
Lilias, so calm and untroubled of late, 
The long-laid ghost of the past had risen 
before her; the long-hushed echo of the 
old wailing had once more come to her ear; 
the long-healed wound was beginning to 
ache with a revival of the former pain. 
Her hands lay in her lap; a_ twisted 
paper was pressed between their palms; 
her thoughts were back in the years that 
were gone, but—it might be—not done 
with even yet; and fear, always easily 
aroused by the unexpected in those who 
have suffered much, had taken hold of her. 

“That man,” she said to herself over 
and over again; ‘it must be that man ! 
Mr. Dexter did not see him, and even if 
he had seen him, he would not recognise 
him after all these years. What brings 
him here? ‘The interests of Miss 
Rosslyn !’” She twisted the paper im- 
patiently between her fingers. ‘“ What 
has he to do with her? Oh, my darling, 
is sorrow coming to us? Is any calamity 
upon us? I look at our position from all 
sides, and I can see none on which it is 
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not guarded ; and yet my heart fails me, 
and something that I cannot resist tells me 
this interview will have some great mean- 
ing to me.” 

She smoothed out the twisted paper and 
read Mr. Dexter's written words once 
more, 

“T am requested by a gentleman, who 
was closely connected with certain 
incidents in the life of Mr. Hugh Rosslyn, 
to ask you, in the interests of Miss 
Rosslyn, to give him an interview. He 
prefers to tell you himself what his name 
is, and what are the circumstances that 
have led him to address this request to 
me. I must, however, add that he has 
fully explained himself to me in my double 
capacity of your legal adviser and your old 
friend, and that I strongly advise you to 
see him at once, and alone. Immediately 
on my receipt of your favourable answer— 
for which the gentleman will wait at my 
office, where he now is—he will go to The 
Quinces,” 

“Tt must be Willesden,” thought Lilias; 
“in good clothes he would have looked 
like a ‘gentleman ’.” 

The time seemed long to Lilias, for all 
her dread of what it was to bring, and yet 
she started from her seat at the sound of 
wheels upon the avenue. A hansom drew 
up at the porch, and a man alighted from 
it, so quickly that she could not see what 
he was like. She heard the hall-door 
opened and closed, and then she waited 
until her visitor was announced as “a 
gentleman from Mr. Dexter's”. She passed 
by a long glass near the door of her room, 
and caught sight of a very pale face in it ; 
but rallying her courage she descended 
the stairs quickly, entered the drawing- 
room, and found herself in the presence of 
a distinguished-looking man of middle-age, 
who was an entire stranger to her. 

Lilias had so completely persuaded her- 
self that she was about to see James 
Willesden, that the surprise of meeting a 
person totally unknown to her instead, 
overthrew the self-command which she had 


summoned up for a different emergency. 
She faltered and stood still, deadly pale, 
and without an attempt to speak. 

“Miss Merivale,” said the stranger, 
hurriedly approaching her, “you are ill— 
frightened. I beg your pardon a thousand 


times, if 1 am the cause of this. Let me 
explain in as few words as possible.” He 
brought a chair for her, and she seated her- 
self, looking up at him dumbly. ‘I could 
not have thought you would be so much 





upset after so many years. I saw you at 
the Lyceum last night; I was in a box 
with Mr. Dexter, and I asked him about 
you. When he told me you were the step- 
daughter of the late Dr. Rosslyn, and that 
the young lady with you was his grand- 
child, I felt a great desire to make your 
acquaintance, and I ventured to ask him to 
introduce me to you.” 

He paused in some embarrassment. 

“ Yes,” said Lilias faintly. 

‘“‘T fear I’ve horribly mismanaged a very 
simple thing,” he continued ; ‘presently 
I will explain how I came to doit. The 
fact is, I knew your brother very well, a 
great many years ago, in Cuba. My name 
is Rodney.” 

* Rodney # 
dead !” 

“So I have learned from Mr. Dexter, 
and that is another strong reason for my 
asking to be allowed to see you. It is 
very strange that such a statement should 
have been made under the circumstances 
of which Mr. Dexter has informed me, 
with wonderful clearness and recollection 
for so old a man, but still not so fully as I 
venture to hope you will relate them to 
me. There must have been some strong 
reason for the maystification which was 
practised, I understand, upon an agent of 
Dr. Rosslyn’s ; for more than one person 
at Santiago could have told the agent not 
only that I was alive, but where I was, and 
what I was doing. Now, even after all 
this lapse of time, I mean to find out what 
that reason was.” 

He had gone on with a sort of fluent 
coolness, for the purpose of allowing 
Lilias to recover her composure, wondering 
indeed that she should stand in need of 
such consideration, and thinking: ‘“ What 
a heart this woman must have, thus to feel 
about her brother who has been dead nearly 
twenty years!” But he now perceived 
that what he said was making no im- 
pression upon her. Lilias had not been 
able to follow him beyond the words: 
“T knew your brother very well, a great 
many years ago, in Cuba. My name is 
Rodney.” 

It had all come back—the misery, the 
suspense, and the horrid certainty. Aud 
now the thing she had so often longed 
for with the painful intensity of abso- 
lute hopelessness, had come to pass; 
she was face to face with one who, if his 
memory of those long -past years would 
serve, could tell her many things which 
she still longed to know—for instance, all 
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about the old home of Ines and her 
parents. That Mr. Rodney’s memory 
would serve him in this respect was 
probable, for, were it otherwise, why 
should he have cared to see Hugh’s sister, 
or been touched at the sight of Hugh’s 
child ? 

It was with all this her swift, confused 
thoughts were busy while Rodney was 
speaking, and she was not alive to the 
point that he was making of the lie cir- 
cumstantial which had been told about 
him to Mr. Walter Ritchie. 

When he perceived this, he adapted 
himself to the direction of her thoughts, and 
began to speak of the old, old days of the 
studio in the Calle de Santa Rosa, and the 
brief but ardent friendship that had sub- 
sisted between himself and Hugh Rosslyn. 

“ After I heard, at New York, from 
Wharton, the captain of the ship in which 
they got off,” continued Rodney—“ he’s in 
town now, and will be much interested in 
hearing of you—that everything had gone 
right, and they had been married at King- 
ston, Jamaica, I wondered at intervals, for 
a long time, that I had no news of Rosslyn 
and his wife. I fear I began to impute 


this to the ordinary negligence, indifference, 


and selfishness of mankind.” 

Lilias remarked that Mr. Rodney did 
not use the word “ingratitude ”, and she 
noted the delicacy of the omission. 

‘Our talks had been chiefly on art topics 
or respecting the place we were in ; he had 
always been reticent about his home, and 
his relations — with one exception —” 
Rodney pointed the compliment with a 
very expressive look—‘“ and although I did 
entertain an idea of writing to ‘Dr. Rosslyn, 
London’, to enquire what had become of 
his son, I was restrained from doing so by 
many feelings; now I suspect that the 
head and front of them was indolence. I 
had a long illness, followed by a spell of 
general ill-luck, and then I went to Mexico 
and many other parts of the earth, and 
if I did not altogether forget Rosslyn, his 
beautiful wife, the queer story of the 
elopement, and my occult share in it, 
I ceased to think of them. You would 
not care for the history of twenty years 
of the life of a special correspondent, 
Miss Merivale, even if I could relate 
it, and I need only say that five years 
elapsed before I again met Paul Wharton. 
I distinctly remember that we talked of 
the adventure at Santiago, and that Whar- 
ton also expressed surprise and disappoint- 
ment at hearing nothing of the young 





pair he had befriended. I don’t think it 
occurred to either of us that Rosslyn might 
be dead ; we agreed that he was all right, 
in the lap of Britannic luxury and content, 
and from thenceforth I rarely thought of 
Rosslyn, except when I wrote the address 
of the studio which he and I had shared 
upon my few-and-far-between letters to 
Don Gualterio de Turras. 

‘‘ There is an English side to my family, 
and I had not seen it for several years, I 
had just made up my mind to come to 
England, when one of my uncles died, and 
left me a small property. I was bound to 
look after it, and it so happened that 
Wharton was also coming to Europe with 
his wife and daughter. We have been in 
London only three days, and last evening, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, I was struck, firstly 
by the foreign look of the young lady 
in the box opposite Mrs, Wharton’s, and 
secondly by something in it that set my 
memory struggling over a vague reminis- 
cence. I was along time making it out, 
but I found it at last, and all about Rosslyn 
came back to my mind. You will readily 
believe that I listened with great interest 
to Mr. Dexter’s history of the sad fate 
of the young husband and the still more 
sad fate of the lovely girl whom we used 
to call ‘Fair Ines’, I think I should, 
in any case, have ventured to introduce 
myself to you, on learning that the young 
lady whose face I seemed to know was 
Miss Rosslyn, but when I heard that 
the agent sent out to Santiago had been 
deceived with such statements as that 
Doiia Ines was in a convent, and that I was 
dead, and that no communication between 
Miss Rosslyn and her mother’s family 
existed, I felt the matter wanted looking 
into, notwithstanding the lapse of time.” 

“We do not even know whether any 
of them are living,” said Lilias, who had 
now recovered her composure. 

“Information ought to be procured,” 
said Rodney, ‘in the pecuniary interests 
of Miss Rosslyn. Her mother was entitled 
to a considerable fortuns on the death of 
Dojia Modesta de Rodas, Don Saturnino’s 
first wife, and this, of course, ought to be 
claimed on behalf of Miss Rosslyn. One 
of the most puzzling points in this curious 
history is why Mrs. Rosslyn, being aware 
of her right to this money, as I happen to 
know she was, allowed herself to be re- 
duced to such straits as Mr. Dexter told 
me of ; why she did not place the matter 
in the hands of some lawyer here—she 
could easily have got one to take it up; 
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and why she did not make her way 
back to Cuba with her child, when her 
scoundrelly second husband deserted her.” 

“T cannot offer any explanation or even 
suggestion concerning her,” said Lilias, the 
tears rising in her eyes at the recollec- 
tion of the lonely, never-to-be-interpreted 
life of poor Hugh’s “ dream of loveliness”. 

Then she briefly related the incidents con- 
nected with the convalescent cottage, and 
added that not a paper had been found 
belonging to Mrs. Willesden which could 
throw any light upon her past, while those 
which had been sold to herself by James 
Willesden were formal documents relative 
to the marriage that had lasted for so brief 
aspan. To all this Mr. Rodney listened 
with curiously close attention, and after- 
wards asked Lilias whether, now that she 
knew that Ines would only have to take 
legal proceedings to get her fortune, she 
(Lilias) could account for such a man as 
Willesden refraining from claiming that 
property? She professed herself quite 


unable to devise any reason that could 
have induced him to do so, but added : 
“Perhaps he did not know anything 
about the money ; it may be that Ines did 
not know she had any rights that could 


be enforced from England; that she believed 
all to be lost, and never said anything 
at all to Willesden on the subject.” 

This answer seemed to impress Rodney 
seriously. He repeated it to himself in 
the exact words of Lilias, adding: “ This 
looks very bad—cruel and bad.” 

“Have you any interpretation in your 
own mind, Mr. Rodney?” asked Lilias, 
fixing a sad, questioning gaze upon him. 
“You look as if you had.” 

“T am groping after one, Miss Merivale, 
but it is far away and very dim. You 
must forgive me if I do not impart it to 
you until it is nearer and not so dim; it 
seems almost absurd to myself who knew 
all the persons concerned, and to you it 
would seem simply unreasonable and silly. 
Tell me, however, if you can, whether this 
man, Willesden, referred to his wife's 
former home, her family, or the subject of 
a fortune at all?” 

Lilias smiled slightly. 

“T smilo,” she said, “at the idea that 
the poor man who brought me Dolores had 
any notion of a possible fortune anywhere, 
to be secured at no matter what risk! He 
was little above a tramp, though there was 
something in his appearance that carried 
an assurance that he had seen better days.” 

“And he did not say anything of his 





wife’s knowledge of her claim to a share 
of her father’s property ?” 

“ He did not allude to anything of the 
kind. I see your point, Mr. Rodney, though 
I do not discern your inference, and I feel 
more and more sure that Willesden knew 
nothing whatever of his wife’s claims,” 

“That would explain much,” said 
Rodney. ‘ His subsequent conduct, for 
instance, is made intelligible by it. I 
learned from Mr. Dexter that there has 
been no attempt at black-mailing you 
since ?” 

‘‘ None whatever ; I have never seen the 
man from that day, and do not know 
whether he is dead or alive.” 

“T have come to the end of my ques- 
tions on this subject, Miss Merivale, and I 
am now ready to answer as many as you 
please to address to me.” 

He smiled at Lilias, very much as if he 
already knew all her questions by heart, 
and as she was by this time quite at her 
ease with him, she took him at his word, 
with her usual simplicity, and was soon 
talking to him of the past of her own life, 
and the present of that of Dolores, as 
freely as if she had known him in the 
dear days of old. The first painful thrill 
of agitation had passed away, and a sense 
of thankfulness and relief had come to her, 
which animated her voice, tinged her face 
with colour, and brightened her eyes. 

Apart from the personal interest in- 
volved, Rodney’s conversation with her 
was asweet pleasure to Lilias. She would 
have enjoyed it still more if she could 
have known how like the easy, wide- 
ranging, unpretentious, highly-cultivated 
talk of the distinguished-looking man of 
forty-five was to that which had so fasci- 
nated Hugh Rosslyn nearly twenty years 
before. It was better talk, but its quali- 
ties were the same. 

It was arranged between Lilias and 
Rodney that the views of the latter 
respecting a communication to be sent to 
Cuba, based, this time, upon the know- 
ledge of Dolores’s pecuniary claims, should 
be laid before Colonel Courtland, and 
Rodney accepted Lilias’s invitation to 
remain for luncheon. 

When the Colonel and Dolores came back 
from their ride, they were much surprised 
to see Lilias standing on the lawn with a 
strange gentleman by her side. She made 
a sign; they stopped their horses, and 
Lilias and Rodney went up to them. A 
few words explained the situation, and 
Dolores, who had instantly recognised the 
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discerning stranger, whose observation of 
herself on the preceding evening had been 
evident to her, and—which was much more 
important—to Julian, leaned gracefully from 
her saddle, and with a smile gave her hand 
to her father’s friend. As he raised it 
to his lips, by an impulse of old Cuban 
custom, a vision of Fair Ines flashed across 
him as his eyes had last rested on her when 
they gave her the assurance of his help, and 
her eyes told him she had descried his 
note in the folds of her fan. 

His impressions of the preceding evening 
were confirmed as, during the remainder of 
his visit, he continued to observe the girl. 
Nevertheless, when Rodney said to himself, 
as he was walking briskly in the direction 
of the Swiss Cottage: “She has the 
sweetest face I ever saw, and her voice is 
delightful!” he was not thinking of the 
face or the voice of Dolores. 





MONT BLANC SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


STROLLING not very long ago through 
the churchyard of Cranbrook, a quaint 
little town in the heart of the Weald of 
Kent, my eye fell upon an inscription to the 


following effect : ‘‘In memory of Edmund 
John Clarke, M.D., one of the few enter- 
prising travellers who have succeeded in 
ascending to the summit of Mont Blanc. He 
departed this life, March 24th, 1836, aged 
thirty-seven years.” Here was food for 
reflection. In the days when classical 
epitaphs were common, mention of such a 
fact might have been expected, as it would 
afford an opportunity for elegantly-turned 
conceits in the modern style of Latin 
elegiacs—“attigit hic puras, purior ipse, 
nives ”—but the inscription before us is 
plain and English. It is not yet fifty years 
old, and Chamonix will in a few months be 
celebrating the centenary of Balmat’s 
ascent, yet when these lines were cut, a 
man who had climbed Mont Blanc was an 
“enterprising traveller”, a lion in society, 
who would be pretty sure to write an ac- 
count of his experiences. What a contrast 
to the present day ! Then the journey often 
occupied the better part of a week, now it 
is frequently accomplished in a single day. 
Then a man took a dozen guides or so, if 
he could get them; now it is a common- 
place of Alpine complaint that the autho- 
rities insist that each traveller shall be 
accompanied by two. 

Dr. Clarke, of course, wrote an account 
of his adventures, and so did many others. 





Many of these narratives are now rare, most 
of them are interesting, and all are more 
or less amusing. The most ambitious and 
the best known is that of Auldjo (1827), a 
quarto volume embellished with audacious 
lithographs, These travellers (for as such 
people who ventured to Switzerland were 
then regarded) show a curious absence of 
personal pride in describing their exhaus- 
tion and their fear. On the contrary, they 
show some inclination to exaggerate them 
both, as tending to enhance the merit of 
their exploits. The modern mountaineer 
cannot bring himself to pain his sympa- 
thetic reader by a too ingenuous narration 
of how his knees tottered with weariness, 
and his heart was consumed with personal 
terror; but no such considerations check 
the naive flow of the early narratives. 
Auldjo, for instance, tells us how his 
courage failed him, and his zeal for the 
ascent suddenly evaporated ; how he im- 
plored his guides to let him alone and to 
complete the ascent without him; how 
his progress up the snow slopes was mate- 
rially assisted by a notable invention, 
being neither more nor less than the tying 
of a long rope round his middle, and the 
hauling of him up stage by stage. Long 
before he got back to Chamonix, he was 
unable to move fast enough to keep him- 
self warm, and, even when restored to 
warmth by the exertions and the coats of 
his numerous guides, he was nothing but 
a helpless heap. In this emergency, alpen- 
stocks were passed under him on each side 
to form a sort of hand-barrow, and on these 
he was half carried, and half dragged, till 
at last the hero made his dignified entry 
into Chamonix exactly as we are accustomed 
to see borne along the effigy of Guido 
Fawkes. 

But Auldjo, though he will always be 
regarded with reverence by the learned as 
the author of the “ first quarto”, is one of 
the latest of the writers on this subject. 
To De Saussure belongs the place of honour 
among them, and it is thoroughly well de- 
served ; not merely because he was a great 
man and the first—not being an inhabitant 
of Chamonix—who reached the summit, 
but because it was entirely due to the in- 
fluence of his gold and his enthusiasm 
that the explorations were carried on 
which led to ultimate success. It would 
have been cruel if any stranger had slipped 
in and made the ascent before him, Yet 
this was within an ace of happening. An 
English man of science had quietly resolved 
to ascend, and, ignorant of De Saussure’s 
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success, arrived at Chamonix so soon after 
the event, that M. Bourrit was still there. 
Poor M. Bourrit! A hundred years ago 
his works were regarded as containing the 
cream of Alpine adventure, and now we 
doubt if they find two readers in a year. 
In five years he made five determined 
efforts to reach the summit—one being in- 
spired by De Saussure’s success, and under- 
taken immediately after his return. It 
failed, like the rest ; but this did not deter 
Colonel Beaufoy, whose narrative is just 
what we might expect from a soldier and 
a man of science—manly, precise, and 
free from all taint of exaggeration. We 
seem to see the practical officer in the 
manner in which he levied supplies and led 
forth—somewhat as we are wont to picture 
Hannibal crossing the Alps—his expedition 
organised under strict military discipline. 

He was by no means the weak tourist, 
bowing to the sway of an imperious head- 
guide, but a man evidently resolved to be 
captain in his own ship. However, the 
man of theory peeps out when he describes 
the garb which he adopted to protect him- 
self against “the reverberation of the 
snow ”—a costume which we should think 
more suitable for wear on the plains of 
Bengal than amid the icy nooks of the 
Grands Mulets—“a white-flannel jacket, 
without any shirt underneath, and white- 
linen trousers without drawers.” Contrast 
this with the equipment recommended by 
Captain Sherwill : ‘‘ Two pair of stockings, 
two pair of thick shoes, two pair of 
gaiters, two pair of cloth pantaloons, a 
flannel waistcoat, a great-coat, a neckcloth, 
and a large flannel night-cap.” 

As the party ascended, they seem to have 
risen superior to terrestrial vices; for, like 
De Saussure, they felt ‘‘a strong aversion 
to the taste of spirituous liquors ”—an 
aversion which, we fear, the depravity of 
modern mountaineers has enabled them to 
overcome. “At last, but with a sort of 
apathy which scarcely admitted the sense 
of joy,’we reached the summit,” and the 
Colonel had the satisfaction of determining 
the latitude of the mountain-top, which 
had not previously been ascertained. 

In the year which followed the Battle of 
Waterloo, an attack, now half forgotten, 
was made by a very remarkable man. In 
the early ascents nearly every nation, 
except the French, took part — Swiss, 
Savoyards, English, Germans, Dutch, Rus- 
sians, Poles, and even Americans; but 
M. le Comte de Lusi may be said to have 
represented nearly all of them in his own 





person. At Chamonix he was thought to 
be a Russian ; he was thoroughly master 
of French, and wrote his account in that 
language ; he was an officer in the King of 
Prussia’s Guard and a Knight of the Iron 
Cross; he had English relations; and that 
he was at home in Austria is shown by his 
publishing his book in Vienna, In short, 
he was half a native of every country in 
Europe. Two of his English relatives, who 
actually saw him at Geneva just after his 
ascent, are still alive and hearty, and there 
are still a few people in England who 
remember him well. He was by no means 
a big man ; but his close and symmetrical 
build concealed an altogether exceptional 
strength of limb, which enabled him to 
perform astonishing feats. Lying at full 
length on the floor he could lift clean into 
the air a heavy man standing on the palm 
of his hand. In the use of his fists he was 
wont to exhibit British skill and British 
promptitude, and this led him into many 
a brush with people whose opinions differed 
from his. With French postboys this was 


especially frequent. American teamsters 
are said to consider themselves unrivalled 
in “exhorting the impenitent mule” ; but 
they would cheerfully admit that a French 


driver swearing at a refractory horse dis- 
plays a powerful vocabulary and resourceful 
imagination. At that period, however, their 
ne plus ultra of venomous objurgation was 
concentrated into the simple words: “Ah, 
sacré Prussien!” At the first sound of 
the last word Lusi would come bounding 
out of his carriage into the mud or the 
snow, as the case might be, and, rushing at 
the astounded postboys, roar out: “A 
genoux, 4 genoux! Je suis Prussien moi ! 
Demandez pardon 4 genoux!” And lucky 
it was for them if they made instant sub- 
mission. Satisfaction obtained, he would 
return to his carriage, there to remain until 
a change of postboys necessitated a renewal 
of his patriotic exertions. 

He tells the story of his ascent with re- 
markable clearness and modesty ; but facts 
which he casually mentions make it clear 
that he displayed an amount of heroic 
endurance, which in anyone whose bodily 
fortitude was less surely known would be 
scarcely credible. In those days, to get to 
Chamonix itself was no easy matter. A 
careful writer of that date explains how 
the journey from Geneva may be performed 
in three days, two of which, he warns us, 
cannot but be long and highly laborious, 
The Count, however, left Geneva on the 
13th September, 1816, at ten am., and 
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travelling continuously, reached Chamonix 
about half-past fivethe nextmorning. With- 
out resting, he at once set to work to procure 
guides and have provisions prepared, and 
in little over four hours from the time of 
his arrival at Chamonix, after a day and a 
night of severe travel, he started with 
eight guides. They took but two hours 
in crossing the Glacier des Boissons, but 
found a huge crevasse cutting them off 
from the Grands Mulets, where it is usual 
to sleep, and were forced to pass the night 
in a hole scraped in the snow. Here an 
unlooked-for annoyance awaited the Count. 
“Quant a l’eau de vie elle me dégouta 
entiérement, ainsi que ma pipe, 4 laquelle 
je suis cependant trés-accoutumé.” When 
a man has been on his legs for six-and- 
thirty hours, and his pipe refuses to comfort 
him, the outlook is cheerlessindeed. Next 
day they did very well till noon, when 
the wind, which had gradually increased, 
became fearfully violent, and repeatedly 
buried them to the waist in snowdrifts ; 
four of the guides lost blood at nose and 
mouth. After a short rest at the Derniers 
Rochers the snowdrifts had so much in- 
creased that the leader was at once engulfed 
neck-deep, and advance from that side was 
plainly impossible. Lusi, nothing daunted, 
resolved to turn the flank of the calotte, 
and though this involved a considerable 
descent, he succeeded by half-past two in 
reaching the same level on the opposite 
side. Here he found comparatively easy 
going ona gentle slope, and in half an hour 
reached a tiny plateau. Then the guides 
coming up, represented to him the late- 
ness of the hour andthe frightful state of 
the weather, owing to which, they said, the 
remaining two hundred and fifty feet could 
not be accomplished in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. The Count, though 
anxious to advance, had the courage to 
desist. Having come to this determination, 
his heart brimmed over with piety and 
patriotism ; his first thought, he says, was 
to fall on his knees and thank God for his 
preservation up to that point, his second 
was to “porter un triple Houra 4 mon 
grand Roi Frédéric Guillaume le Juste, le 
Libérateur de Allemagne. J’avais con- 
servé,” he continues, “ pour cette occasion 
une bouteille de vin du Rhin, car un vin 
d’étranger ne m’aurait pas paru propre,” 
Turning to depart he noted that the colour 
of the sky overhead made his coat—which 
was, of course, of Prussian-blue — seem 
light in comparison. By seven p,m. they 
reached their snow-pit, and passed another 





wretched night, the result of which might 
have been foreseen. 

The unfortunate Count had both feet 
severely frozen, and only reached Chamonix 
next day with the utmost difficulty and 
pain. He was received with the warmest 
enthusiasm, and the ladies, with whom he 
everywhere enjoyed unbounded popularity, 
honoured him with a crown which — 
perhaps, he says, in order to render it 
more accurately typical of his exploit—was 
remarkably thorny. Here he had the 
satisfaction of going to bed for the first 
time in four days, and next morning 
received the coveted certificate, which set 
forth that he had reached a point guaran- 
teed less than fifty toises (three hundred 
feet) from the summit, and that nothing 
but the lateness of the hour had prevented 
him from doing more, and it went on to 
declare—surely at his own suggestion— 
that “nul Francais n’est parvenu a cette 
hauteur”. Let us hope that it consoled 
him during the next fortnight, for his frost- 
bitten feet kept the poor fellow twelve 
days in bed at Geneva, with the threat of 
amputation hanging constantly over him. 
Bat he himself gratefully says: “La 
société de mes neveux les jeunes MM. 
Burnand et de quelques autres Anglais qui 
sy trouvaient me firent passer agréable- 
ment ces jours d’ailleurs si pénibles.” Both 
these gentlemen are now still in full health 
and vigour, and enjoy, what must surely be 
an almost unique pleasure—the satisfaction 
of seeing their social gifts recorded in a 
book which has been printed seventy 
years. 

The Americans were early in the field. 
In 1819 the top was reached by Dr. 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, of New York, and 
Mr. William Howard, of Baltimore; and 
the former gives a brief but clear account. 
It would be interesting to learn whether 
this gentleman—whose name, by the way, 
is not spelled alike in any two accounts, or 
right in any one—was an ancestor of the 
American climber of that name, who, in 
1884, made, in a very few days, such a 
clean sweep of all the most difficult peaks 
round Chamonix. In this account there 
is no attempt at enhancing the exploit by 
descriptions of harrowing farewells between 
the guides and their wives. The only 
difficulty was to select from the large 
number who were anxious to go with them. 
They carried poles nine feet long ; in other 
respects everything went much as usual, 
even to the regulation butterfly of gorgeous 
hues who chose the same day for his ascent. 
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Mr. Frederick Clissold describes a narrow 
escape which he had during his ascent in 
1822, and Mr. H. H. Jackson deserves 
notice as the first who boldly disclaimed 
all scientific motives for making the 
attempt. “From a love of hardy enter- 
prise, natural to, and, I trust, excusable in 
a young man, I had determined to ascend 
Mont Blanc—chiefly, perhaps, because the 
attempt was one of acknowledged danger 
and difficulty, and the succeeding in it 
would be rewarded with that pleasing 
recollection which always attends success- 
ful boldness.” This was in 1823. Four 
years later, Sir Charles Fellows, the Lycian 
traveller, and Mr. Hawes, brother of Sir 
Benjamin Hawes, made an ascent which 
was somewhat baldly narrated by the last- 
named. They reached the top without 
incident, except the sight of the usual 
butterfly flying over the summit, where 
they “ drank success to our friends of the 
Thames Tunnel ”. 

Captain Markham Sherwill’s account, 
though much inferior to his companion’s, 
has the merit of clearness. To us, perhaps, 
his geographical information may seem 
rather inadequate. Yet those who know 
how imposing the Canigou can look, or 
have enjoyed the marvellous view from its 
summit, may well forgive him for believing 
it to be “the highest of the Pyrenees” ; 
and we can scarce wonder at his statement 
that “ from Chamonix to the top (of Mont 
Blanc) and back is near one hundred 
miles”, at a time when the high and 
mighty critic in the Edinburgh Review 
could describe that mountain as “ the 
highest in the old world”. The indiffe- 
rence cf the guides was matter of constant 
wonder to the early climbers. ‘“ We could 
not help remarking, as we continued to 
ascend the difficult and narrow path, how 
cheerful the guides appeared; they were 
all in eager conversation on trivial sub- 
jects.” For his own part, though he showed 
throughout most indomitable pluck, he was 
so deeply impressed with the magnitude of 
his undertaking that, on reaching the Pierre 
de l’Echelle, he heaves a sigh of relief, and 
informs us that they “felt great security 
from the avalanches”. He might almost 
as well have “felt great security” from 
hansom-cabs. His description, as a whole, 
is manly and to the point, and evidently 
aimed at nothing more. 

Dr. Clark’s is a much more elaborate 
affair, and, if too grandiloquent here and 
there, is, with the possible exception of 
Auldjo’s, the fullest and most graphic of 





all. Urged partly by mere curiosity, 
partly by scientific zea], and partly, again, 
by a desire to pioneer the way for the ladies 
who had crossed the Col du Géant three 
years before, and were said to be then 
about to attack Mont Blanc, he was 
preparing for his ascent when Captain 
Sherwill, a complete stranger, arrived at 
Chamonix, and agreed to join him in the 
attempt. To both of them this arrange- 
ment proved a source of unalloyed satis- 
faction, and—as is not always the case 
with the “ capital fellows” one picks up 
at a Swiss hotel—on further trial, each 
found in the other a staunch comrade and 
a delightful companion. They took seven 
guides, and Dr. Clarke tells us that of. the 
forty enrolled guides, a good half refused 
to accompany them at any price. There 
is some capital description in the narrative, 
which we have not space to quote; but 
one “ purple passage” is much too delicious 
to be abridged. Proud of his native land 
as the pacificator of the Continent, he 
acted upon a brilliant idea, and proceeded 
“to place the symbol of peace at the mast- 
head of Europe, and deposit a little 
memorial of the pre-eminence of England 
where it may be likely to remain for 
centuries unmolested. For this purpose 
we had gathered on the shores of the 
Mediterranean small branches of olive, 
and, lest a plant reared on a land of 
slavery and oppression should be of un- 
happy augury, we had replenished our 
wreath with twigs of olive from the free 
and happy soil of Geneva. These we had 
enclosed in a cylinder of glass, with the 
name of our King and of his deservedly 
popular Minister, subjoining the names of 
some of the remarkable persons of the 
age, whether high in honour as enlightened 
politicians, revered as sincere and eloquent 
theologians, admired as elegant poets, use- 
ful as laborious physicians, or adorning the 
walks of private life by the mingled charm 
of urbanity, gentleness, accomplishments, 
and beauty. Having reached the loftiest 
uncovered pinnacle of Mont Blanc towards 
England, the land of our hopes, we selected 
a little spot sheltered from the storm by 
incumbent masses of granite, and there 
buried in the snow an humble record, but 
sincere. Hermetically sealed down by an 
icy plug, covered with a winter's snow, 
and perhaps gradually incorporated into 
the substance of a solid cube of ice, it may 
possibly remain unaltered for many cen- 
turies, like the insects preserved in amber, 
and so bear witness to distant generations 
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when other proud memorials have crumbled 
into dust! During this little operation 
honest Julien, who did not wholly partake 
of the enthusiasm of the thing, occasionally 
exclaimed : ‘ Dépéchez-vous, monsieur’ |” 
The learned doctor thought that he had 
erected a monument more enduring than 
brass ; but—alas for human hopes of per- 
manence !|—two years later the “ cylinder” 
was found exposed and half full of water, the 
twigs of olive rotten, and the humble record 
utterly illegible. What names did he select 
to represent ‘‘urbanity, gentleness, accom- 
plishments, and beauty”? Was the “very 
fair young lady” who crossed the Col du 
Géant one? Did he allow the gallant 
captain any vote, or did he leave this sec- 
tion entirely to him, while he was himself 
adjusting the claims of the “sincere theo- 
logians” and the “laborious physicians ” ¢ 
It is vain to speculate ; “’tis sixty years 
since”. We only know that, less than 


twelve years later, when most of those 
whose virtues he was anxious to record 
were still in the fullest enjoyment of life, 
he himself was called away, and laid in 
—— grave beside which we so lately 
stood. 


A GOSSIP ON DRINKING. 





PROBABLY there is no natural feeling 
more imperative in its demands than that 
of thirst. Man can suffer heat or cold, pain 
or sickness, with more or less equanimity ; 
but thirst is more insupportable than even 
hunger, and if not assuaged ends in mad- 
ness and death. With most men, the 
amount of drink necessary to satisfy the 
craving of thirst depends undoubtedly 
upon habit. Thus, the desert Arab, who 
must of necessity go for long periods 
without drinking, accustoms himself to 
abstinence, and will drink only at stated 
intervals, even when not compelled by cir- 
cumstances to abstain. He will often refuse 
offered drink by the simple reply, ‘I drank 
yesterday”. With this we may contrast the 
habit, far too common in our large cities, 
of taking during the day a large number of 
“nips” of brandy and whisky, or glasses 
of wine and beer, quite independent of 
thirst, which, although not entailing so 
much shame as drunkenness, causes quite 
as much injury to the mental and physical 
health. 

The habit of excessive drinking after 
dinner is now obsolete; yet at all festive 
gatherings there are many who would be 





happier for bearing in mind Sir William 
Temple’s maxim: “The first glass for 
myself, the second for my friends, the third 
for mine enemies.” Undoubtedly many 
men become drinkers to excess because 
they suffer from such an inordinate thirst 
as amounts really to disease. A well-known 
instance may be cited in the case of the 
celebrated Greek scholar, Porson, who, as 
Horne Tooke informs us, would drink ink 
rather than nothing at all ; and is known 
to have swallowed an embrocation intended 
for a sick friend. When dining out, he 
would frequently return to the dining- 
room after dinner, and drain the glasses of 
what had been left in them. At a friend’s 
house, he once drank off a bottle of what 
he pronounced to be the “best gin he had 
ever tasted,” but which was in reality 
spirits-of-wine. 

Dr. Johnson was another celebrated 
victim of thirst, but happily for him, his 
favourite drink was tea. As he said himself, 
he was a hardened and shameless tea- 
drinker, whose kettle had scarcely time to 
cool; who with tea amused the evening, 
with tea solaced the midnight, and with 
tea welcomed the morning. Mrs. Thrale 
sometimes sat up, pouring out tea for him 
till four o’clock in the morning. - The 
doctor’s teapot was recently in existence, 
and is said to have been capable of con- 
taining half a gallon. Johnson’s friend, 
Kit Smart, the poet, was another thirsty 
soul, whose excessive potations, however, 
eventually ended in madness. Dr. Burney 
was told by Johnson that the poet had 
‘as much exercise as he need to have, for 
he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his 
confinement, he used, for exercise, to walk 
to the ale-house ; but he was carried back 
again.” 

Whatever may be advanced by the 
apostles of teetotalism as to water being 
the natural drink of man, we never find 
any nation, whether savage or civilised, 
where it is the customary drink when any- 
thing stronger or more stimulating can be 
obtained. Nearly all nations, even the 
most savage, appear to have discovered the 
art of making “drinks”, generally appre- 
ciated in proportion to their intoxicating 
qualities, Goldsmith, in his Citizen of 
the World, mentions a tribe of Tartars 
who made a strongly intoxicating drink 
from a kind of fungus, and this account 
has been confirmed by several travellers. 
Most readers will be able to call to 
mind many instances of natives of 
various countries contriving to make 
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intoxicating drinks from the most innocent 
materials, 

Our own country seems to have been in 
no way backward in this particular, for, 
from the earliest times, drink seems to 
have held a foremost place in the affections 
of the Briton with his mead, the Saxon 
with his ale, the Norman with his wine, 
and the Englishman with all these and 
more. The Danes and Saxons were notable 
topers, and prided themselves on the 
quantity of strong liquors they were able 
to take. Fighting and drinking were their 
greatest pleasures, and were, indeed, the 
chief delights of their promised Walhalla. 
A frequent cause of quarrels among the 
drunkards of old was the indignation roused 
in the breast of one thirsty soul by the 
selfish and gluttonous action of some fellow- 
toper in drinking more heartily, when it 
came to his turn to hold the flagon, than a 
just comparison of numbers and quantity 
entitled him to do. Where several were 
drinking from the same vessel this question 
of “ drinking fair” was an important one, 
Dunstan is said to have caused King Edgar 
to ordain that all drinking-vessels in taverns 
should have pegs fastened inside at regular 
distances, so that each should drink his 
fair share and no more. From this intro- 
duction of pegged tankards we have, doubt- 
less, the proverb “a peg too low”. The pegs 
were afterwards replaced by hoops fixed at 
regularintervals round the pot. Shakespeare 
makes Jack Cade promise his followers : 
“There shall be in England seven half- 
penny loaves sold for a penny ; the three- 
hooped pots shall have ten hoops; and I 
will make it felony to drink small beer.” 

The quaint ceremonies attendant on the 
passing round of the “ loving-cup” at our 
City banquets, are a relic of the old drinking 
habits of our ancestors. In the days when 
sword and dagger were ready at each man’s 
hand, and little regard was had as to how 
or where a man avenged himself upon his 
enemy, anyone drinking in a numerous 
assemblage of armed men, inflamed with 
strong liquors, was in a peculiarly dan- 
gerous position. Both hands being engaged 
with the large cup which was passed round 
the company, his arms both held up, and 
his eyes upon the liquor, his side and 
breast were necessarily left exposed ; and 
it was no uncommon thing among the 
Northmen to stab a foe while drinking. 
it was therefore customary for the guests 
at each side of him to stand up and pledge 
themselves for his safety. Hence we have 
the term “drinking-pledges”. It was the 





custom at Queen’s College, Oxford, in old 
times, that the scholars who waited on 
their fellows while drinking, should place 
their thumbs on the table. The same 
custom prevailed in Germany, whilst the 
superior drank to the health of his inferior. 
The object, of course, in each custom, was 
the safety of the drinker from outrage. 

All through our history we find the love 
of drinking prevalent among the people. 
There have been probably more songs and 
poems written in praise of drink than upon 
any other subject. The confession of faith 
of the confirmed toper may be said to be 
contained in that famous old song from 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which begins : 

I cannot eate but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not good ; 

- But sure I thinke that I can crinke 

With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a colde ; 

I stuff my skyn so full within, 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Perhaps the Stuart period was about the 
most drunken in our history. Drinking 
had then become almost an art, and all 
manner of devices were practised both to 
increase the obligation to drink, and to 
add to the capacity of the toper. To give 
themselves a relish for their drink, they 
were in the habit of taking thirst-provokers 
known as “‘drawers-on”, “ gloves”, or “‘shoe- 
horns”. ‘You must have,” says Tom 
Nash, “some shoe-horn to pull on your 
wine, as a rasher on the coals or a red- 
herring.” Other “ gloves” were salt-cakes, 
anchovies, pickled-herrings. Massinger 
gives a list of  pullers-on” in his lines : 

Tis not Botargo, 


Fried frogs, potatoes marrowed, cavear, 
Carp’s tongues, the pith of an English chine of 


Nor va Ttalian delicate oil’d mushrooms, 

And yet a ‘‘ drawer-on ” too. 

Another writer says: “’Tis now come to 
pass that he is no gentleman, a very milk- 
sop, a clown of no bringing up, that will 
not drink ; fit for no company ; he is your 
only gallant that plays it off finest ; no 
disparagement now to stagger in the streets, 
reel, rave, etc., but much to his fame and 
renown ; ’tis a credit to have a strong 
brain, and carry his liquor well; the sole 
contention who can drink most and fox his 
fellow the soonest. They have gymnasia 
biborum, schools, and rendezvous, these 
centaurs and lapithe, toss pots and bowls 
as so many balls; invent new tricks, 
as sausages, anchovies, tobacco, caviare, 
pickled oysters, herrings, fumadoes, etc., 
innumerable salt meats to increase their 
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appetite, and study how to hurt themselves 
by taking antidotes to carry their drink 
the better.” Most of the Saxon drinking- 
cups were made without foot or stand, so 
that they must be emptied before they 
could be set down again onthe table. But 
these seventeenth-century topers required 
that a man, after drinking, should turn up 
his cup and make a pearl with what was 
left on his nail, “‘which if it shed, and 
cannot make it stand on by reason there 
is too much, he must drink again for his 
penance.” This was drinking “ super- 
nagulum”, or, as Fletcher phrases it, “ad 
unguem”. Another proof of having 
tossed off his cup like a man, was for the 
drinker to turn it bottom upwards, and, 
in ostentation of his dexterity, give it a 
fillip to make it cry “ ting”. After all these 
tipplings a man was held to be sober who 
could “ put his finger into the flame of the 
candle without playing hit I—miss I”. 
At this time, too, was devised the custom 
of drinking a full cup to a health, and 
requiring the health of everyone in the 
company to be drunk in turn, and when 
all were done beginning again, which 
made it a certainty that the whole 
party should become intoxicated. No 
wonder that in 1628 William Prynne 
published a tract “proving the drinking 
and pledging of healths to be sinful and 
utterly unlawful unto Christians ”. 
Shakespeare, as might be expected, is 
fall of allusions to the drinking habits of 
his day. His Christopher Sly is a capital, 
though brief, sketch of the drunken boor 
of the time. The merry roisterers at The 
Boar’s Head, and Sir Toby Belch and 
Aguecheek, present other types to us. 
Shakespeare himself does not appear to 
have been given to excess in drink ; but 
his compeer, ‘rare Ben Jonson,” seems to 
have had the habit of hard drinking so 
prevalent at the time. To his “ humours” 
at The Mermaid, and his convivialities at 
The Apollo, he was doubtless indebted for 
“his mountain belly and his rocky face”. 
One sometimes wonders if Shakespeare 
could have had him in his mind when he 
painted Falstaff and Bardolph. The follow- 
ing incident, which is fairly well authenti- 
cated, would seem to give some probability 
to this. It is said that Jonson was recom- 
mended by Camden to Sir Walter Raleigh 
as a tutor for his son. Young Raleigh 
seems to have had a desire to shift the 
yoke from his shoulders, and with this end 
in view he took advantage of Jonson’s 
taste for liquor to render him helpless. He 





then had him placed in a buck-basket, and 
carried by two men to Sir Walter, with the 
message that “ their young master had sent 
home his tutor”. 

We get a vivid idea of the habits of the 
highest in the land from a letterof Sir Ralph 
Harrington’s concerning the sports and re- 
joicings consequent on the visit of the King 
of Denmark to James the First, in 1606. 
He says: “We had wine in such plenty 
as would have astonished each sober 
beholder.” He goes on to say: “The 
ladies abandon their sobriety, and seem 
to roll about in intoxication.” Sir John 
describes a masque which was attempted 
to be given representing the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. The 
lady who played the Queen, whilst carry- 
ing presents to His Majesty of Denmark, 
tripped up, and the presents, such as 
“wine, cream, beverage, jellies, cakes, 
spices, and other good matters, were be- 
stowed upon his garments. His Majesty, 
nothing disconcerted by this mishap, in- 
sisted on dancing with the Queen of 
Sheba, but he fell down and humbled 
himself before her,” and so was carried off 
to bed. Hope, Faith, and Charity then 
came forward. Hope tried to speak, but 
was too full of wine, and Faith and Charity 
soon staggered in her company to the lower 
end of the hall. Peace made her entrance, 
but being held back in her attempts to 
reach the King, she laid about her lustily 
with her olive-branch, much to the detri- 
ment of many pates around her. 

If such scenes were possible in the 
presence of the throne, one may imagine 
what orgies were practised in the low 
taverns. So the game went merrily on. 
James’s reign was essentially a peaceful 
one; money was plentiful, and the bumpers 
were tossed off gaily. A sterner time set 
in during Charles’s rule ; the middle-classes 
were feeling their strength, and beginning 
those agitations and combinations which 
were to broaden and strengthen our 
liberties. Cromwell came into power, and 
the drunkards, if they drank no less, had 
to keep quieter, and to make no boast of 
their prowess. The Cavaliers had to con- 
tent their spite by putting a crumb of bread 
into their glass and saying before they 
drank, “ God send this crumb well down”. 

But the Puritan bands were strained too 
tightly, the people tired of long faces and 
long sermons, and the whirligig of time 
brought in Charles the Second and his 
court of idlers and drunkards. Pepys tells 
us how, on the night of the coronation, he 
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and his friends were stopped in the streets 
and compelled to kneel down in front of 
the bonfires and drink the King’s health. 
The public peace was so often broken by 
such ultra-loyal drunkards that a royal 
proclamation was issued against “a sort of 
men who spend their time in taverns, 
tippling-houses, and debauches ; giving no 
other evidence of their affection to us, but 
in drinking our health ”. 

Pepys was a clever, industrious man, 
business-like and sedate, and exceedingly 
anxious as to what people might think of 
him. A ludicrous passage occurs in his 
diary, where he says: “ Took a turn with 
my old acquaintance Mr. Pechell, whose 
red nose makes me ashamed to be seen 
with him, though otherwise a good-natured 
man.” Yet it shows the loose manners of 
the time when Pepys, who did not like to 
be seen in the streets in company with a red 
nose—Pepys, the staid and dignified Clerk 
of the Acts, afterwards Secretary to the 
Admiralty and Member of Parliament for 
Harwich—could indulge in what the topers 
of the present day would call ‘a spree ”. 
There had been a great victory over the 
Datch, and the rejoicings were general. 
Pepys, of course, being so intimately con- 
nected with the navy, felt bound to take 
part. Accordingly we find that, on August 
14th, 1666, after dinner, he took his wife 
and Mercer to the “ beare-garden”, and 
“saw some good sport of the bull’s tossing 
of the dog ; one into the very boxes”. They 
supped at home and were “very merry ”. 
At nine o'clock they arrived at Mrs. 
Mercer’s, where abundance of fireworks 
had been provided, ‘‘and there mighty 
merry—my Lady Pen and Pegg going 
thither with us, and Nan Wright—till 
about twelve atnight, flinging our fireworks, 
and burning one another and the people 
over the way”. They ther went indoors 
and were again “ mighty merry, smothering 
one another with candle-grease and soot, 
till most of us were like devils”. They 
then broke up, and were invited to Pepys’s 
house, “and there I made them drink, and 
upstairs we went and then fell into 
dancing”. Three of the men, Pepys being 
one, dressed themselves up like women ; 
Mercer put on “a suit of Tom’s”, like a 
boy, and danced a jig, and Nan Wright, 
Pegg Pen, and “my wife” put on peri- 
wigs. ‘Thus we spent till three or four 
in the morning, mighty merry, and then 
parted and to bed.” One is not surprised 
to find the first entry in his diary the next 
day is “ mighty sleepy ”. 








And thus the ball was kept rolling merrily 
through the reigns of the second Charles 
and his wrong-headed successor, through 
that of the silent William, and of the 
Marlborough-ruled wife of ‘‘ Pas Possible”, 
and so on through the Georges down to 
our own time. One can imagine the same 
actors coming up generation after genera- 
tion, some little change in the costume, 
some few changes in the words, some 
alterations in the toasts. We find the 
Stuart adherents at one time drinking to 
the health “ of the little gentleman in the 
velvet coat”, alluding to the mole over 
whose earthwork William’s horse stumbled; 
at another time holding their glasses over 
a bowl of water as they pledged “the King” 
(over the water); but always the same 
round of hard drinking and deep potations. 
We can discern the first rift in the cloud 
when the coffee-house began to be the 
resort of the politician, the poet, and the 
man of leisure, and when “‘ the new drink 
called Thee ” began to be fashionable. 

The scenes that Hogarth painted will 
show us what the drinking habits of his day 
were, especially those striking pictures of 
Gin Lane and Beer Street. The duty on 
spirits being little or nothing, the people 
were able to indulge to a disgraceful 
extent ; and perhaps no Act of those days 
was more beneficial to the lower classes 
than that which put an end to this facility. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1736, 
records that on May 28th “a proposal was 
put in the House of Commons for laying 
such a duty on distilled spirituous liquors 
as might prevent the ill consequences to 
the poorer sort of drinking them to excess ”. 
The writer further adds: “We have 
observed some signs where such liquors 
are retailed with the following inscriptions: 
‘Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, clean straw for nothing’.” 

The growth of a spirit of vitality in 
the Church and the amelioration of the 
condition of the people, together with the 
spread of education, combined to work a 
change, gradual but sure, in the habits of 
the nation. 

With the bucks and dandies of the reign 
of George the Fourth expired the gross 
habits of intemperance amongst the 
fashionable classes, and “drunk as a lord” 
no longer truthfully expressed the super- 
lative of intoxication. Now that the 
respectable mechanic considers it dis- 
reputable to be seen intoxicated in the 
streets, we are able to look forward to the 
time when Merrie England shall mean 
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sober and happy England. But let all 
good men and true determine that it shall 
never mean intolerant, fanatical, and 


hypocritical England. 





AT EVENTIDE. 


CRIMSON, und gold, and russet, 
Against the blazing sky, 

The trees stood up in the sunset 
As the wind went wandering by. 


Crimson, and gold, and russet ; 
And a drifting haze of rain 

Caught up the western glory, 
And gave it back again. 


Just so, when life is sinking, 
To the twilight time of tears, 

Worn with the fret and fever, 
The turmoil of the years, 


Light from the land we’re nearing, 
Falls on the path we tread, 

Like the smile we see through weeping, 
On the faces of our dead. 





TRAVELLING MADE EASY IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


CENTRAL ASIA is very different now from 
what it was even a generation ago. The 
fear of Russia has made life safer and tra- 
velling far less dangerous. One is not quite 
as much at one’s ease on the Steppes as one 
is on the moor of Rannoch; the Tekke 
Turcomans are still down on the unpro- 
tected wayfarer who seems to have some- 
thing worth stealing. Khans and Emirs 
are shy of letting unaccredited strangers 
into the towns where they still maintain a 
shadowy authority. But how great the 
change since Conolly and Stoddart paid 
with their lives the penalty of their rash 
visit to Bokhara, or even since Vambéry, 
dressed like a holy man in flea-bitten rags, 
was trembling at every stage of his jour- 
ney, lest some sharp Mussulman should 
find out that he was a sham. By-and-by, 
complete peace and security will come to 
the whole land between the Caspian and 
China—a peace like that pax Romana 
which, in St. Paul’s day, enabled him and 
his fellow Apostles to travel without pass- 
port from one end of the civilised world to 
the other. This peace does not necessarily 
mean prosperity. Roman rule is said to 
have crushed out national life; and very 
probably in a few generations the Kirghese, 
and Turcomans, and Dungans, and others 
will have been Russianised, their native 
industries killed out, their energies—which 
too often ran in the direction of killing or 
enslaving their neighbours and those who 
rashly adventured among them—cramped 
into the mould of Moscowor Astrakan. But, 
though travelling intheSteppe isnot yet free 





and open to everybody, it is all as easy as 
a Cook’s tourist-trip to one who has the 
goodwill of the Russian authorities. Now, 
Dr. Lansdell won this goodwill by telling 
what he had seen in the Siberian prisons. 
Those prisons have a very bad name. 
We have been led to believe that the 
exiles are sent off wholesale, with very 
little investigation, and that the stories are 
quite true of people sent off by mistake, 
who were coolly told: “Yes; you're not 
the culprit. He’s another of the same 
name ; but you must go, for it would never 
do to confess that the Government has 
been in the wrong. Go, and behave well ; 
and then, after a year or so, you may 
petition to be sent home.” That sort of 
thing — sufficiently aggravating in itself, 
and accentuated with a good mixture of 
lesser annoyances as marching hundreds 
of miles in irons, being packed like herrings 
in filthy barracks, being flogged if you are 
recalcitrant, set to mine-work if you con- 
tinue stubborn, freezing to death in the 
forest if you run away, is what most of 
us believe to be the system. ‘Oh no,” 
said Dr. Lansdell; “you're quite mis- 
taken. Life in Siberia isn’t half-bad; 
most of those who write about it never 
were there at all. The prison rooms are 
not mouldy with rank fungus; the smells 
are not abominable—certainly not worse 
than the smells in thousands of peasants’ 
huts; the prisoners are not at the 
mercy of brutal turnkeys. Altogether, 
what ‘ Stepniak ’ and the Nihilists describe 
is evolved out of their own inner 
consciousness. The people who write 
are often not escaped prisoners at all, but 
refugees who are working in Switzerland, 
and whose trade it is to say all they can 
against the Russian Government.” That is 
the substance of Dr. Lansdell’s Through 
Siberia. “Oh, do finish it,” said his 
friends, when he read them his notes; “ all 
the talk has hitherto been on the other 
side. The lions ought in common fairness 
to have a painter as well as the men; and, 
as you've seen things for yourself, your 
testimony cannot be gainsaid.” So Dr. 
Lansdell told the world that the devil of 
Russian officialism is not so black as he has 
been painted, and that the hell of Russian 
prisons is at worst a mild kind of purgatory. 
He did not convince the British public ; 
John Bull is very hard to move when he’s 
made up his mind ; and most of us were of 
the late Dean Close’s opinion: ‘ Yes, my 
dear doctor,” said the Dean; “of course 
you tell us all you saw; but I, who am no 
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anti-Russ, am quite sure those cunning 
Russians knew what they were about when 
they undertook to show you all over their 
prisons. Do you suppose they would let 
you into their chamber of horrors? They 
saw that, if they could make believe to 
show you everything, they would get what 
they wanted—a whitewashing in The 
Times.” 

But though his countrymen refused 
to be undeceived, the Russians were duly 
grateful to the man who spoke up for 
them. Thenceforth Dr. Lansdell was as 
sure of a good reception from any Russian 
governor as if he had been a Grand Duke 
himself. All doors were open to him; 
if there were any skeleton cupboards they 
were walled up, and the space covered with 
ikons (sacred pictures) and religious prints. 
Had he not published a book, of which a 
Russian prison-inspector wrote: ‘ What 
you say is so perfectly correct that your 
book may be taken as a standard even 
by Russian authorities?” And so, when 
his desire to visit the nomadic Kirghese 
became irresistible, and he had got 
the needful funds from the Bible and 
Religious Tract Societies, he found every- 
body, from Count Tolstoi to the Cossack 
post-masters, eager to speed him on his 
way. He went, and saw, and wrote 
another book, which he dedicates, by 
permission, to ‘‘the Autocrat of all the 
Russias”, in words that remind us of 
orator Tertullus in the Acts. But though 
we may smile at the quaintness of “I 
count myself happy, august Ruler of an 
Empire”, etc., we have no desire to laugh 
at Dr. Lansdell’s earnestness. He had 
distributed in Russia more than one 
hundred thousand tracts, and had put 
some part of the Bible in every room of 
every prison and hospital, not only in 
Siberia, but in several parts of Russia in 
Europe ; and now he tells the Czar how he 
has been doing the same in the new 
provinces of Central Asia, even giving 
Bibles to Mollahs and other Mahommedans. 

Thus much to show what a very different 
reception Dr. Lansdell and Professor 
Vambéry might expect. Not long ago we 
saw how the latter, a wretchedly poor 
Hungarian boy, ran away from his 
stepfather’s tailoring, and imitated that 
Athenian of old who worked all night as 
a gardener’s water-carrier that he might 
earn enough to attend by day the lectures 
of the philosophers, At last Vambéry 
became a first-rate Oriental linguist, and got 
a small grant from the Hungarian Academy 





towards a journey eastward, in which he was 
commissioned to learn the earliest forms of 
that Turkish which is closely connected with 
the Magyar language. What a journey it 
was! Travelling in Central Asia had 
never been very safe; but, threatened as 
they had begun to be by England on one 
side and Russia on the other, now stealthily 
creeping up, now moving by leaps and 
bounds, no wonder the Tartar princes were 
maddened at the sight of a white man. 

Very excusably they would say of him, 
“To spy out the nakedness of the land is 
he come,” and so, when he got in, he 
found it hard to get out. Even Dr. Wolff, 
backed up with a firman from the Sultan, 
and dressed, too, in full clerical costume, 
only escaped from Bokhara by the skin of 
his teeth. They did not strip him as the 
Beloochees did afterwards. (Who that has 
read his Travels does not remember the racy 
account of how “I, Wolff, naked as I was 
born, and thankful to have escaped these 
marauders, presented myself before Runjeet 
Singh”?) But they tried to poison him, 
and made every excuse for keeping him in 
what was virtually a prison, though it was 
called a guest-house. Vambéry shammed 
to bea hadji (pilgrim) from Stamboul going 
to add to his sanctity by visiting the 
tombs of the saints at Samarkand and there- 
abouts. Hadji like, he was dressed in rags, 
foul with vermin; not a note did he dare 
make ; he even turned away from much 
which to a stranger must have been most 
interesting, but which it did not become a 
hadji to seem too inquisitive about. Always 
he was haunted by the fear of discovery ; 
an unguarded word, a wrong movement 
in salutation or prayer-saying, a breach of 
etiquette, must have brought discovery and 
certain death. He had his life in his hand; 
and a weary weight he found it after the 
novelty had worn off. The sharp Persians 
found him out again and again ; luckily the 
hatred of the Persians, who are Shiahs, 
for the Turcomans, who are Sunnis and 
kidnappers, prevented them from saying a 
word ; but, dense as the Turcomans are, 
Vambéry was several times within a hair’s- 
breadth of detection. 

And now to the very city where, fifty 
years ago, Burnes had been obliged to dis- 
mount and walk, while his Mahommedan 
escort rode, Dr. Lansdell drove up in his 
tarantass, exchanging it at the medizval- 
looking gate, with its loopholes and sentries 
as old-fashioned as the walls, for a grand 
horse, on which he was taken along the 
Rhigistan, a private road of the Emir, for 
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presuming to ride along which Stoddart, in 
1838, was kept for two months in « prison 
twenty feet below the earth’s surface. The 
finest house in the city was given up to this 
friend of the all-powerful Russians; and one 
day, when he insisted on being taken into 
the big mosque just before service began, 
and his conductors wanted to keep him out 
of sight because he was an “infidel”, he 
deliberately chose a place where he could 
see and be seen. ‘Oh, but they'll look at 
you, and so lose the benefit of their prayers,” 
was the plea, to which he retorted: “Then 
tell them not to look.” So Dr. Lansdell 
watched the service, and found the wor- 
shippers far too absorbed in their work to 
stare round at him. He even waited till 
prayers were over, and examined what he 
thought might be a Nestorian font, earning 
thereby a good many black looks, and 
feeling, he says, a little nervous lest some 
zealot should rush upon the inquisitive 
unbeliever. Another time, the humorous 
doctor insisted on galloping round the city 
walls, and actually compassed in one ride 
seven out of its eleven gates, finishing the 
remaining gates another morning. When 
he found the Kushi-beggi (lord of begs—i.e., 
Emir’s chief minister) looking annoyed at 
his taking notes, he boldly said: “I’m an 
author ; my book has been accepted by the 
great white Czar. I mean to write a book 
on Bokhara, so you must take care to show 
me everything.” They did not like to show 
him the prison, so he told them: “If you 
come to London we'll show you all our 
prisons. Here’s my card. Send your 
son, and see if I’m not as good as 
my word. Besides, please to remember 
I’m General Chernaieff’s visitor,” showing 
a letter from that officer, ‘‘and I should be 
sorry to tell him I had not been shown all 
I wanted to see.” He was always saying 
unpleasant things to the Kushi-beggi, whom 
he summed up as an old fox; whilst his 
son was the greatest nincompoop in the 
khanate. One day, at dinner, he asked : 
“Do you remember two Englishmen who 
were put to death here about forty years 
ago?” “He appeared not to like the 
subject,” is Dr. Lansdell’s naive remark ; 
“and I proceeded to administer another 
potion, asking him if he remembered how 
Dr. Schuyler bought a slave, and adding 
how glad I was that slavery was done away 
with now.” Prisoners still have a hard 
time of it. Our doctor saw a pair of them 
outside the prison, chained by the neck, 
and howling piteously for alms. A kind- 
hearted Uzbek trader had comeinto Bokhara 





on purpose to spend a few pounds in giving 
bread to those in prison. Of course he did 
not hand his money to the officials, or the 
prisoners would not have been a penny the 
better. He got leave to personally dis- 
tribute his gift, and used daily to drop a 
score of rations into the underground cells, 
as one might feed the bears in the Zoo if 
they had not a pole to climb up. ‘ What 
a brute this Emir must be!” Softly, my 
friend. Read your John Howard, and see 
how things were in England a century 
back. If you, in those days, had been 
“ oreen” enough to hand five guineas to 
any British gaoler, how much good do you 
think your gift would have done the 
prisoners? The Emir is less in fault for 
these things than Russia; for she is as 
omnipotent in Bokhara as we are in 
the Deccan, and her own prisons are 
models of humane treatment, as she has 
taken care that the world (through Dr. 
Lansdell) shall know. 

Sanitary matters are as bad in Bokhara 
as they used to be in England; but the 
people are far less to blame than our 
fathers were, for England is by nature 
blessed far more than Bokhara in regard 
to matters of health. Some London water 
is even now—well, let us say, trying to 
the constitution—after it has been stored 
for a month or so in a filthy water-butt. 
But no length of storage will, in our 
happy climate, breed the “rishta”, that 
horrible worm found also in parts of West 
Africa, and taken, long ago, over to the 
New World. Old Jenkinson, who, in 1558, 
being in the Russian service, sailed over 
the Caspian, and made his way to Bokhara, 
says: ‘ The water is very bad, breeding in 
the legs worms an ell long. If these break 
in being pulled out, the patient dies. For 
all this inconvenience, they are forbidden 
to drink any liquor but water and mare’s 
milk; and they who break this law are 
whipt through the market—yea, if only a 
man’s breath smells of spirits he shall have 
a good drubbing.” It is not quite so bad 
as Jenkinson said; but, if the “rishta” 
does break, all the little worms inside it 
spread through the body, and the sufferer 
gets full of ulcers, which take months to 
heal. The native barbers use a needle and 
their thumb to squeeze it out. The Russian 
doctors wind it out on a reel, so much a 
day, till the whole is extracted. It varies 
from three to seven feet in length! How 
does it get in? Why, the little pools are 
full of a very small grey crustacean (the 
“eyclops”), whose colour makes him 
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almost invisible. Men swallow these, and 
they are pretty sure to be infested with 
“rishta” germs, which, finding in the 
human stomach a good place for their 
development, develope accordingly, and 
work their way to the skin. I wonder if 
Dr. Lansdell gave the Bokhariots a hint 
about boiling their water, not once only, 
but (as Professor Tyndal recommends) 
twice at least, so as to kill the germs which 
have escaped the first boiling. They 
would have listened to a man whom their 
Emir had welcomed with a guard of honour 
in magnificent array, headed by a Colonel 
all in cloth-of-gold, and who, infidel though 
he was, was allowed to ride right into 
the courtyard of the palace, while his 
Mussulman attendants had to dismount at 
the gates. Then the presents—a dozen 
sugar-loaves and as many boxes of candy, 
and trays of sweetmeats; and the after- 
dinner féte—a dance of long-haired boys 
who here answer to the Indian nautch girls, 
and a play by the same performers, in 
which one made himself very comical as 
the “‘ heavy father ” in a wool wig and ditto 
beard. 

Between Kitab and Bokhara the doctor’s 
tent was set up in the courtyard of a 
mosque which, a few years ago, he would 
hardly have been allowed to look at. When 
he came to interview the Emir, the troops 
were turned out as a guard of honour—a 
nondescript set, many of them in cast-off 
English regimentals ; and in “the presence” 
he was allowed to walk by himself, whereas 
ordinary mortals are supported under each 
arm, lest the Emir’s overpowering majesty 
should make them sink to the ground. 
There were two chairs; in one sat the 
Emir, resplendent in gold brocade, in the 
other the man whom the Czar delighted to 
honour, in a cassock which he had worn at 
a St. James’s Drawing Room, a gold- 
embroidered Servian vest, a D.D.’s scarlet 
hood, a Masonic Grand Provincial Chap- 
lain’s collar, with all its jewels, and a 
college-cap on his head. The hood and 
collar he graciously bestowed on the Emir, 
for whom, being a mollah—learned priest 
—the former seemed anappropriate present. 
This is remarkable in all these Central 
Asian kinglets—their reverence for book- 
learning; books are as indispensable in 
the presence-chamber as the pipe itself; 
wherever Khan or Emir goes, his books go 
with him. In return Dr. Lansdell got a 
whole wardrobe of khalats—robes of 
honour; two horses—sorry screws—with 
splendid saddle-cloths, and bridles set with 








turquoises. One of the doctor’s presents 
was returned with thanks—his Through 
Siberia, with Copious Illustrations, and the 
Author’s Portrait. ‘I don’t want it,” 
said the Emir. “Oh, but the Czar was 
graciously pleased to accept a copy, and so 
was Count Tolstoi.” ‘“ You see, I have 
not visited any of the places,” pleaded the 
Emir, who, while gladly accepting a Persian 
Bible and Arabic New Testament, firmly 
declined the doctor’s book. He could not 
accept an illustrated work, for in all 
Bokhara there isn’t the ghost of a picture ; 
some lately brought from China by a 
foreign merchant were broken to bits, and 
their prico paid by the Emir, and it is 
not so very long since the possessor of a 
picture was solemnly put to death. The 
Mussulman belief is that those who 
paint living creatures will have to give 
life to them at the day of judgment. Yet, 
though they had to treat him civilly, as a 
friend of Russia, they didn’t like their 
enforced guest. The Kushi-beggi tried to 
show him as little as possible; his search 
for old manuscripts and curios was made 
fruitless ; and his entertainer tried hard 
to make his “ splendid hospitality ” a gilded 
captivity, failing only because the buoyant 
doctor refused to be sat upon. 

At Khiva, which has seen more of 
Russia, the doctor had no Kushi-beggi to be 
at once cicerone and spy. He wandered 
as he liked among the twenty-two colleges— 
medresses—in a cellofoneof which Vambéry 
fixed his quarters among the other “ kalen- 
dars”. He puzzled the Khan—whose body- 
guard he thought dowdy and poverty- 
stricken—by telling him the sun never sets 
on our empire, at which his majesty could 
not refrain from saying : “ That cannot be 
true.” He went through the famous peach 
and melon gardens, and brought home a 
lot of melon-seed, some of which grew too 
rank, but some—that at Chevening—pro- 
duced fruit as good as the Khivan—i.e., 
the best in the world. 

Dr. Lansdell says the photographs flatter 
the mosques and medresses, “there’s always 
an unfinished look about them”. Earth- 
quakes are common and a crack soon loosens 
theenamelled bricks. He wasonly tooready, 
by the way, to take advantage of this loose- 
ness; and no zeal of art can justify his 
setting a pack of boys to hunt for tiles 
among the débris, and getting a mollah to 
fetch a ladder and pick him out a loose one 
from the wall. Tartar undergraduates, 
by the way, keep a great many terms; 
the cells are bare enough, but idle fellows 
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like the lazy, half-begging life, and stay as 
long as thirty years, learning the Koran 
and comments by heart (without under- 
standing a word of Arabic), as some Oxford 
men have tried to learn Euclid. 

What most scandalised our doctor’s 
escort at Bokhara was his attention to the 
Jews. In “ Bokhara the noble”, the Jews 
were, till the other day, as badly treated 
as in medizeval England, without the com- 
pensation of making now and then a good 
penny out of their persecutors, Anybody 
might knock them about with impunity ; 
and a good many availed themselves of 
the privilege. But now, when a Russian 
grandee comes he often brings a Jew 
interpreter, and the Bokhariots have to 
treat the “Israelite dog” as respectfully 
as if he were a Russian. Dr. Lansdell 
would go into the Jews’ quarter, and 
would not allow the people who swarmed 
out to see him to be kept at bay with the 
staves of his attendants. 

But such a traveller could do pretty much 
as he liked ; when he was going across the 
desert on horseback, he sealed up in the 
governor’s house the hood and curtain of 
the tarantass which he was entrusting to 
a native Arab driver, thereby so impress- 
ing the man that had the carriage been full 
of precious stones they would have been 
safe. Once a party of robbers did ride up 
to some of his baggage and began firing 
guns. “If you want these goods, you had 
better come and take them,” said the 
drivers, ‘‘ only, remember, they belong to 
the Russians !” Whereupon the highway- 
men stole off. In Khokand, the Tartar 
“manufacturing centre”, still famous for its 
brass ewers, chain armour (see our doctor's 
portrait, in suit of Khokand mail), massive 
silver bracelets, velvet, and cloisonné 
jewellery (of which he brought back 
samples such as had never before been 
seen in London), the police, as he came in, 
all rose, some bowed, and some dismounted. 
At Samarkand he saw the mausoleum of 
Timur, a six-foot slab of jade to which 
the world has no fellow, a pillar at the head 
with the usual banner and_horse-tail. 
Timur was buried, by his own wish, beside 
his tutor—respect for learning again— 
under the dome which he had reared over 
that tutor’s grave. The floor of the build- 
ing is of hexagons of jasper, the wainscot 
of transparent gypsum, the doors inlaid 
with ivory. It was here the doctor got 
his enamelled bricks, and actually bought 
the three-lipped lamp which used to be 
kept always lighted on the shrine. 





Of course he saw a great deal more 
than Vambéry, and he saw it at his leisure 
—could notice butterflies (our big blue, 
found only with us at Bolt Head, is 
common on the Steppes), and Steppe 
flowers (fancy square miles of meadow 
sweet and blue anemone and not a soul 
to enjoy them!), and geological changes. 
Vambéry could not be geological, even when 
his caravan once took to a salt Steppe 
to avoid marauders. Dr. Lansdell notes 
the wonder of travelling along the cliff- 
bounded bed of a river, and he is all 
agog for the changes in the course of the 
Oxus, about which Rawlinson and Mur- 
chison had such a dispute. If only the 
Russians could get rid of the choking rand, 
and turn the Oxus into the Caspian, they 
would have a water-way almost to the fron- 
tiers of India. Above all, he was able to 
be cheerful, to give out English tea—‘‘ you 
would soon grow as fat as a camel, drinking 
such famous stuff as that,” said a guest 
who drank it; to sing God Save the 
Queen at a Kirghese dinner-party, and 
Twickenham Ferry at a Bokhariot enter- 
tainment; to look on at the dervishes 
without being obliged to take a part in the 
performance ; to learn about the climate 
—how it is steadily growing worse, the 
dryness of the air constantly turning fresh 
land into steppe, young trees being unable 
in the three growing months to get to any 
size, and the nomads cutting down the old 
ones ; to find that Russian imports are 
killing out the native industries (we did 
the same in India), while, nevertheless, 
Russian trade is so clumsily managed, that 
they are afraid of our goods being imported 
into Russia itself by way of Central Asia! 

Inone thing Vambéry had the advantage: 
he could talk almost any language. Dr. 
Lansdell, despite several visits, apparently 
knows no Russian ; and when, in Ili, he 
talked to the Sibo military colonists 
brought in by the Chinese to fill up the 
gap left by their exterminating conquest ; 
the transmission from Sibo to Chinese, 
and thence through Russian to English, 
must have been perplexing. Naturally 
he was well supplied with statistics ; learnt, 
for instance, that among Kirghese children, 
deaths from scalding and burning are 
exceptionally frequent—they roll into the 
fire, or get scalded with the camp-kettle. 
But Tartar statistics must be doubtful, when 
a man, having used up his hands and feet in 
counting, has to borrow those of the man 
standing next him to go on with the reckon- 
ing. Besides, the Russians must have 
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humbugged him now and then; they 
actually told him that in West Siberia 
the yearly consumption of alcohol is only 
just over five pints a head, whereas in the 
British Isles it is twenty-six ! 

Such a book, by such an enterprising 
man, was sure to be fall of interest. 
There is not too much about tract and 
Bible giving, though we are told that 
Bibles were given everywhere, even to 
mollahs and fanatic Kirghese, and that at 
every post-house, just under the portraits 
of the Russian royal family, our doctor 
fastened up a picture of the Prodigal Son, 
whilst the post-masters piously exclaimed : 
“The Lord must have sent you!” 

On the whole, Central Asia is hardly a 
country for tourists; though, as far as 
safety goes, they need not fear if they 
get a travelling permit from the Russian 
Government, 


VICTIMS. 
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ee 
CHAPTER VII, NAOMI’S LITTLE EVENING. 


VeERA’S question as to Dr. Marstland’s 
religious proclivities had not been, as her 
friend intimated, without a point of per- 
sonal application. In the hurry and con- 
fusion of the girl’s sudden departure from 
Brittany, and the all-absorbing grief and 
anxiety attending the necessity for it, all 
Madame St. Laurent’s fussy nervousness 
and prudential timidities with regard to 
her daughter had perforce been laid aside. 
The one idea of removing her from the 
risk of infection without submitting her to 
the influence of the De Mailly family had 
been powerful enough for the time being 
to overwhelm every other; and at the 
moment of parting even these maternal 
anxieties were subordinated to those of 
the wife grudging even that second from 
her husband’s bedside. 

It was only later, when his illness began 
for the first time to take a favourable turn, 
and the doctor to whisper a hope that any 
immediate danger might be considered as 
over, that his devoted nurse could even 
spare time or thought to do more than 
glance over her daughter’s letters for the 
assurance that she was well and happy, and 
to wonder—with some inward qualms—as 
to what her husband would say to her in- 
dependent action when he should be well 
enough to hear of it. 

That her child had been warmly wel- 





comed, and was receiving every kindly care 
and attention from the hospitable Jewish 
family to whom she had been committed, 
the mother knew well enough from the 
tone, even more than the words of Vera’s 
somewhat meagre epistles (it is seldom 
that a girl who has never left home, or had 
girl-friends, is a good correspondent), and 
Madame St. Laurent’s own communications 
had been more meagre still; generally 
consisting of a daily bulletin as to her 
husband’s condition, often of two lines only, 
and always carefully fumigated before being 
sent. 

It was only when this condition im- 
proved, so as to leave room for other 
thoughts, that, as I have said, the wife had 
leisure, for the first time, to question the 
wisdom of her own conduct, and dread 
lest any unforeseen result, subversive of 
her lord and master’s well-known wishes, 
should eventuate from it; and when a 
letter arrived from Vera, mentioning, 
among other matters, a visit from “a 
young Mr. Rosenberg, a very funny young 
man, with long hair and a grey velvet coat, 
who talked in a way she couldn’t under- 
stand, and asked her if she had ever ‘ sat 
for a Madonna’,” Madame St. Laurent 
replied by quite a long epistle, beginning 
pleasantly enough, indeed, with the im- 
provement iu her invalid’s condition, but 
going on to express a hope that Vera's 
good spirits, in consequence, would not 
lead her to giddiness or folly (poor Vera! 
she had never known the feeling of being 
giddy in her life !), and giving her a most 
stringent caution against dropping into 
anything like flirtation, or even friendly 
intimacy, with Mr. Rosenberg, or other 
youths of his sort. 

“T know,” she wrote, “from what Leah 
has said here, that her parents do allow 
some young men friends—Jews, as I gather 
—to visit at the house ; but that, as you 
know, is not the way with us, and though 
I have not objected to your making this 
visit to Leah Josephs and her family 
(indeed, I think you are less likely to be 
led astray among a people whom even you 
know beforehand to be hopelessly benighted 
and set apart from the Lord’s household, 
than among fashionable, so-called Chris- 
tians, whom you might be inclined to believe 
in, and perhaps vex papa and me equally 
by imitation), you must remember that he 
would not approve for a moment of your 
letting yourself become intimate with any 
of the young men, or encouraging them in 





paying you silly compliments or attentions. 
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I am quite sure, in fact, that he would 

send for you home at once if he imagined 

there was the least fear of such a thing; so 

I do hope you will be prudent and careful, 

and draw back the minute anyone is the 

least particular, so to say, in his manner to 
ou.” 

“There, I can’t say more,” the mother 
thought to herself. ‘I don’t believe he 
could have put it more strongly himself ;” 
and, indeed, Vera’s answer, when it came, 
seemed equally comprehending and satis- 
factory. 

“DEAR MAmMA,—There are very few 
visitors of any sort at the Josephs’s just 
now. Leah says town is empty, and every- 
one gone away, but it is cheerful enough for 
me. You are quite right about the people 
who come to this house being mostly Jews, 
and I am so glad you say I need not like 
the young men, or be friendly with them, 
for I don’t care about them at all ; only till 
you wrote I thought I was wrong not to try 
to do so, and to be less shy with them. I 
do like Mr. Josephs, for, though he is so 
learned that I am a little afraid of him too, 
he is very kind and fatherly, and so gentle 
everyone loves him. Perhaps, however, 
you didn’t mean to include him, for he 
never pays compliments to anyone but dear 
Mrs. Josephs, and she likes them. Fancy, 
every Friday evening, he has a beautiful 
candlestick, with seven candles in it, lit up 
in her honour, which they cali ‘ the bride’s 
candlestick’—-I suppose it was given her 
when she was a bride—and, after dinner, 
he makes her sit in the best armchair, and 
kisses her hands, and says all those pretty 
verses out of Proverbs, about a good wife, 
to her, and the children say, ‘ Happy 
Sabbath, good mother, to you,’ and kiss 
her too. The young men are quite different, 
however. I don’t like them a bit; they 
are mostly so small, and have such big 
noses, and don’t look either like French- 
men or Englishmen. Besides, I can’t 
understand their conversation, which is 
chiefly about music and what Leah calls 
esthetic subjects, so that when they call I 
am quite glad to escape or get into a corner 
with the little boys. Tell papa, please, he 
need certainly not send for me home on 
their account ; and, oh! if he and you do 
go to the Count’s chiteau in the Landes, 
for change, when he is better, do let me 
stay here till you return, The Josephs all 
beg that I will.” 

This was written before the visit to 
Naomi’s, and if, in excuse for her increased 
shyness with the male sex, Vera felt com- 





pelled to betray the counsels she had 
received on the subject, Madame St. Laurent 
had no right to blame anyone but herself 
and her system of education, which, by 
keeping a girl of twenty in as strict leading- 
strings as a little child, had trained her 
indeed to the docility of one, while depriving 
her of all the natural tact and jadgment of 
a woman. 

Fortunately Leah had enough of both, 
and of generosity in the bargain, not to 
betray the contempt and indignation which 
this proof of how Christians looked on 
“her people” kindled within her; still less 
to resent it on her guest’s innocent head. 
Her cheek flushed a little, and her lip curled 
—that was all, and Vera only gathered that 
there might be something offensive in 
her confidence by the gently spoken 
caution: ‘Don’t tell dear mother what 
your mamma has written toyou. It—it 
might hurt her.” 

It was evening now, and Vera was 
changing her dress in obedience to her 
friend’s orders to ‘ make herself pretty for 
Naomi’s evening”. Rather, I should say, 
she was looking at her limited stock of 
“best dresses ” as they lay on the bed, and 
wondering which she should put on, and 
why Leah did not come in as usual to assist 
her in her choice. There was the black 
silk, and the striped brown and purple, and 
the green muslin, There was also a white 
book-muslin, but that was for very best— 
nothing under a dance, at least, and Leah 
had distinctly said this was not even to be 
a party. Why didn’t Leah come in and 
decide for her, tell her what to wear, and 
how to wear it, and so save her the trouble 
of thinking at all about the matter ? 

“T only care about looking nice to please 
her, and she understands how to make me 
do so much better than I do,” Vera thought 
plaintively. ‘Now, would she say the 
brown? I suppose she is still busy pre- 
paring for Naomi’s people. How much 
trouble she seems to give herself about 
them !” 

Indeed, it was a fact that Leah had been 
wonderfully busy the whole afternoon, 
flying about hither and thither, arranging 
antimacassars in dainty shapes, and dis- 
arranging them the next moment to try a 
dantier ; removing unorthodox litter, such 
as children’s toys, and Mr. Lucas’s ciga- 
rettes—the Lucases were not a tidy family 
—from the drawing-room, and filling every 
available bowl and vase with fresh flowers, 
which she kept running in and out of the 
garden to procure, while Naomi leant back 
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in a rocking-chair, easily clad in a cool 
cambric “ peignoir”, her fat baby at her 
feet and a novel in her lap, the picture of 
good-tempered laziness and comfort. She 
laughed openly at her sister’s energy, and 
whispered something jesting to her in 
passing which sent the blood into Leah’s 
brown cheeks ; but the latter did not relax 
in her self-imposed duties all the same, and 
Vera noticed that her lips wore a happy 
smile the whole time, and that ever and 
anon little bursts of song came rippling 
to them and went floating out upon the 
summer air. Now, when dressing-time 
came, and she had not putin her customary 
appearance at Vera’s toilet, the younger 
girl, still puzzling over her gowns, began 
to puzzle over something else too—that 
laughing whisper, namely, of Naomi’s: “ Is 
the object of all this bustle worthy of it?” 

Was there any special object for it? 
Vera wondered. Any one among the 
expected guests, the thought of whose 
coming was pleasant enough to make Leah 
look so bright herself, so eager that every- 
thing else should look so? And whocould 
it be? It was only then that there flashed 
upon her the look and tone, unnoticed at 
the time, with which her friend had spoken 
of the friend she had met in the street, 
Dr. Marstland ; and in an instant Naomi’s 
joke seemed to acquire a sudden point, and 
Leah’s unwonted forgetfulness of her a 
hidden sting, none the less painful because 
she blushed at herself in hot shame for 
feeling it. She had no friend in the world, 
save Leah ; no one whom she loved so well 
or confided in so utterly ; and yet it seemed 
possible that Leah could have friends dear 
enough to cause her to be forgotten, though 
their existence, even, had never been 
whispered to her till to-day. For the first 
time since she left Brittany, poor little 
Vera half wished herself back there. At 
least, she had never known what jealousy 
meant at home. 

She began to dress all the more quickly, 
however. It was one of her forms of shy- 
ness that, when company was expected, 
she always liked to be downstairs and 
safely ensconced in a quiet corner of the 
drawing-room before any of the guests 
arrived—a manceuvre by which she escaped 
the ordeal of a formal entrance and intro- 
duction into a roomful of strangers; and 
now, being left to herself, it did not take 
her many minutes to discard the black silk 
as too hot and the brown as too ordinary, 
to endue herself with the green muslin, 
which, having been stiffly starched and 





badly packed, presented a condition of 
stiffness and crumples neither suggestive of 
grace nor comfort ; and having twisted her 
hair up on the top of her head—a fashion 
peculiarly unbecoming to her, but which 
she innocently thought gave her a more 
“company ” appearance—to glide down to 
the drawing-room and seclude herself in the 
friendly embrasure of a window before the 
first ring at the bell had sent Naomi rust- 
ling, fluttering, and flushed into the apart- 
ment to receive her guests. 

Even then Leah, usually beforehand in 
punctuality with her sister, did not make 
her appearance, and it was not till some 
minutes later that Vera suddenly caught 
sight of her at the other end of the room, 
talking to a young lady guest ; but looking 
so more than usually bright and handsome, 
that the little French girl could only gaze 
at her in a sort of admiring rapture, while 
even little Benjy Lucas, whose indulgent 
mother allowed him to sit up much later 
than was geod for him, exclaimed : 

“Oh—h—h! isn’t Aunty Leah loverly 
to-night !” 

Yet Miss Josephs was really by no means 
so regularly beautiful as the Salomon 
girls —intensely dark brunettes, whose 
black eyes and hair were set off by the 
daintiest of summer costumes in white 
cambric and lacs; her cheeks and eyes 
being only so much brighter than usual as 
to suggest to those who knew her best 
some inward cause for excitement; while 
her gown was a very old. and well-worn 
one of black satin, originally belonging to 
her mother, and made more simply than 
many of her dresses, but with an open, 
square-cut bodice and short sleeves, ruffled 
round with fine black lace, which relieved 
the warm, creamy whiteness of the neck 
and arms, and a scarf of the same material, 
knotted loosely round the hips. All of 
colour or richness in the costume was 
concentrated in a great cluster of roses 
fastened against one side of the bosom— 
roses of every hue, from palest yellow to 
deepest crimson, nestling in their own 
bronzed leaves, and glowing out from that 
shelter with a luxuriance and vividness 
which would have made even a plain girl 
striking. 

. The person who wore those roses needed 
no other adornment ; nay, even the half- 
blown bad, hiding itself like a flake of 
ruby velvet among the coils of her dark, 
wavy hair, seemed like an impertinence in 
attempting to distract the eye from the 
queenly gorgeousness of its sisters, 
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She had not forgotten her friend, how- 
ever, over her own more successful toilet, 
for, even while Vera was still regarding 
her with wistful admiration, the dark eyes 
met hers in recognition, and the next 
moment Leah was at her side, whispering 
reproachfully : 

“Vera, you bad girl! Did you hurry 
downstairs lest I should prevent your 
screwing up your hair that way? And 
why didn’t you put on your flowers? 
Naomi kept me in the nursery with Alix, 
who is croupish, till later than I thought, 
and when I went to your room you had 
flown, and there were all the pretty flowers 
I cut for you—white roses, and your 
favourite clematis, and the only bit of 
gardenia in the conservatory — wasting 
their sweetness in the glass just as I left 
them !” 

“Oh, Leah, I am so sorry! I didn’t 
see——” Vera began, but the sentence 
was not finished, for at the same moment 
the door opened to admit some fresh 
guests, and Leah went forward to assist 
her sister in receiving them. 

They were three gentlemen—one, young 
Rosenberg, and the other two strangers, 
tall men both, and one, at any rate, 
singularly handsome, slight, graceful, and 
scarcely middle-aged, with a thoughtful, 
rather melancholy face, fair hair parted in 
the middle, and a long fair beard, pointed 
on the chest. 

Vera felt an instinctive certainty that 
this was Dr. Marstland, more especially as, 
after a brief greeting to the other, Leah 
remained talking with him at the farther 
end of the room, where he seemed only 
too well content to detain her, while Mr. 
Burt—if the second stranger were he— 
crossed the apartment at once, and entered 
into lively conversation with Naomi and her 
husband, both of whom welcomed him with 
even more than their wonted effusiveness. 

Certainly he was not like the wife with 
whom Vera had already made acquain- 
tance. Indeed, remembering that lady’s 
rigid and almost “stained-glass” solemnity, 
she could not help feeling that the Burts’ 
marriage must have been one of those 
founded on the law of contrarieties; for 
the very sound of the gentleman’s voice, 
pleasant in tone, perhaps, but loud enough 
to overpower most of those in its vicinity, 
and of his laugh, ringing and explosive as 
a schoolboy’s, were enough to banish the 
idea of solemnity from his presence, and 
make shy Vera tremble in spirit lest so 
noisy a person should be introduced to her, 





and so bring general attention on her timid 
head. In truth there was something 
vigorous and demonstrative enough about 
his whole personality to make many nervous 
souls flutter on their perches, As tall 
really as his friend, he looked less than his 
height, owing to the great width of his 
shoulders, and substantial, not to say some- 
what thick-set frame. His head, too, though 
not actually large, had the appearance of 
being so from being covered with a thick 
mass of curly hair of an unusually vivid 
shade of chestnut-brown, which was made 
the more noticeable by the much darker 
shade of the moustache and short pointed 
beard which covered his mouth. His eyes 
were brown, too, large, well-opened, and 
almost too brilliant, with a habit of fixing 
themselves so intensely on the face of the 
person he was speaking to as to be some- 
what trying to the nervous feminine organi- 
sations afore-mentioned ; while his fresh and 
ruddy face, sunburnt hands, and uncon- 
ventional attire (for he made his appearance 
in a rough serge and coloured shirt) spoke 
to plenty of outdoor life in wind and sun, 
if not to a somewhat contemptuous dis- 
regard for the exactions of evening-dress, 

‘‘ But the truth is, I haven’t got so much 
as a white tie, let alone a swallow-tail on 
board the boat,” he was saying to Naomi, 
though at a distance just too far removed 
from Vera for her to catch the words. 
“When I determined to allow myself this 
outing, I made up my mind to do it 
Bohemian fashion or not at all. I don’t see 
any fun in carrying London shackles into 
country air, so I left evening toggery, 
and all other handcuffs and ankle-gyves, 
locked up in my wardrobe at home. I 
thought you’d make me welcome without 
them.” 

“TI? Oh, I'd make you welcome in a 
dressing-gown, and so would Albert,” said 
Naomi warmly. ‘Leah had told me you 
were camping out in a house-boat ; but I 
thought it was somewhere above Oxford, 
and never expected to meet you down 
here.” 

“We only came down yesterday. My 
chum there wanted to be within half an 
hour’s reach of town for a day or two on 
account of some business matters, so we 
upped anchor and came. How well your 
sister is looking !” 

“Isn’t she? Never better, I say, though 
she didn’t enjoy her Brittany visit very 
much, after all. Indeed it was an awful sell 
in some ways, for——— Oh, here she is!” 

“T hear the word Brittany,” said Leah, 
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coming up, her black draperies and glow- 
ing roses, with those bright eyes over 
them, making her, indeed, so striking and 
gracious a figure that Mr. Burt might be 
excused for allowing his keen, intent gaze 
to rest on her in most open and cordial 
admiration. ‘ Is Naomi offering to intro- 
duce you to my friend from there, Miss 
St. Laurent ?” 

“No; where is she?” and “ No; we were 
admiring you,” came from man and woman 
simultaneously ; the former’s speech being 
the last quoted, and bringing a bright 
blush into Leah’s cheek. She turned it 
off, however, with a frank, pleasant smile 
and answered (Vera could guess what she 
was saying by the turn of her head): 

“Then come now and let me do it. 
There she is in that window, and she is so 
nice.” 

“ That girl?” he turned a quick glance 
in the direction indicated, and again Vera 
felt what was being spoken. ‘The young 
woman with red hair strained off her face 
like a Dutch doll, and an impossibly hideous 
dress covered with green cabbages? No, 
please don’t; I would much rather talk to 

ou.” 

“Oh, but I want you to know her. She 
has made herself look ugly to-night ; but 
her hair is lovely really, and so is her 
character. I doubt if you have ever met a 
sweeter or more innocent girl; and, as to 
her dress—you are not Mr. Rosenberg to 
‘die like a rose in achromatic pain’ 
because of a false tone of colour. She has 
lived out of the world and never learnt the 
art of dressing—that is all.” 

“A true woman never needs to learn it. 
It comes to her by nature. Do you mean 
to pretend anyone taught you how to put 
those roses together? No, I’m not going 
to talk to your friend. Her sweetness may 
be saccharine, and her innocence only equal 
to a ‘bashful young potato, or a quite 
too-too French-bean’; but they must be 
wasted on less deserving mortals for the 
present. I haven’t seen you for three 
months, and I want a chat.” 

“Then you must wait for it, or do it 
solo””—but Leah did not speak chillingly— 
“for I have just promised to sing.” 

“Very well, that will be better than 
nothing. I will come and listen to you, 
and we will have our chat afterwards.” 

And they went off together, his shaggy 
curls and massive shoulders towering over 
nearly everyone else present, and making 
Leah look slim and fairy-like in comparison. 

Vera sat still in her corner. Her heart 





need not have fluttered so quickly after all. 
She had got her wish. The loud-voiced 
Mr. Burt was not going to be introduced 
to her; but she knew as well as if each 
word had reached her, that the introduction 
had been offered and declined ; and, humble 
as she was, it would have been unnatural 
if a little twinge of mortification had not 
mingled with the relief. 

“OF course he liked better to go and 
listen to Leah,” she thought. ‘“ Anyone 
would ; but it would have been more— 
more polite if he had just let her introduce 
him to me first. Besides, I daresay she 
would much rather have had that hand- 
some Dr. Marstland to turn over for her.” 

Miss St. Laurent little thought that her 
opinion of “that handsome Dr. Marst- 
land” was to go down in similar fashion 
before many minutes. 

Some of Leah’s Brittany sketches were 
lying on a table near Vera’s window; and 
while the singing was going on, Dr. Marst- 
land drew near and began to turn them 
over. He did not say anything, and Vera 
was disappointed not to see the melancholy 
beauty of his face lighted by any very keen 
expression of admiration ; but her wrath 
began to rise when little Rosenberg, who 
had already told Leah in the frankest way 
that he was very sorry, but they would be 
no use to him, ‘much too mannered and 
conventional, Suffolk Streety (if she 
wouldn’t mind his saying so), sadly Suffolk 
Streety,” drew near also, 

“ Another example that one must not 
look for music and painting in one soul 
more than now and again in a cycle,” he 
observed as he came behind the doctor. 

‘“* Yes,” said the latter. 

“She can sing, you know.” 

“ Ye—es,” 

* Don’t you think so ? 
quality of voice.” 

“For that quality of song—yes.” 

“But she oughtn’t to paint. I’m very 
sorry. Indeed it is my fault, for I en- 
couraged her at the beginning. I thought 
it was inher; that there were germs—very 
crude, you know; but still germs of the 
divine cult. And she is such a dear 
creature. I admire her intensely, don’t 
you know. Those very things were done 
for me.” 

“ Ah!” 

Dr. Marstland went on turning over the 
sketches with no more expression in his 
face or finger-tips than before. He might 
have been simply toying with them in a 
fit of abstraction. 
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‘‘ Yes, I said to her, ‘Go into the heart 
of Natare—Nature as she sits on the sea- 
coast of Finisterre, and just daub down 
what you see there; not what you think 
you see, or fancy you can paint. You 
can’t paint, but I think you could daub. 
Daub only as you see and feel;’ and she 
promised me she would. It was very 
precious of her, you know. She was gone 
three months, and—these are the results?” 

He whisked three or four of them 
towards the doctor with a smile that was 
almost tearful. 

“ Humph !” said the latter, and put them 
aside. 

“Yes, you can guess what I felt. Smart, 
neatly - coloured sketches, smacking of 
science and art schools and cheap drawing- 
copies. I wish she had burnt them.” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor slowly ; ‘school- 
girlish—very. Not so very bad for a school- 
girl, though. Unluckily she isn’t one.” 

“Who isn’t—Miss Josephs?” put in a 
sudden, deep-toned voice, startling Vera, 
who in the extremity of her indignation 
against these insolent traducers of her 
idol’s genius had risen to her feet, heedless 
that the impetuous movementhad entangled 
her hair in the curtain-folds, and ruffled it 
in quite tragic fashion. 

“No; more of a mistress than a school- 
girl, isn’t she, both in music and painting ? 
What are these? Her Brittany sketches ? 
By Jove! they’re clever. Just look at the 
lines of that fisher-girl’s figure. Makes 
you feel a bit jealous, don’t it, Rosenberg ? 
You're awfully shaky in your anatomy, 
you know, old fellow. The fact is, you 
ought to have studied in the life-schools 
more. It’s easy enough to daub in land- 
scapes by your untutored genius, like the 
old boss here; but when you come to the 
figure you want science——” 

The speaker was going on, but stopped 
rather abruptly; not because of any interrup- 
tion from the discomfited Mr. Rosenberg— 
his friend had only smiled tolerantly—but 
because of a face which seemed to have 
sprung out of the shadows behind to 
greet him—a girl’s face, pure and soft, 
framed in a tangle of fluffy hair, and with 
a pair of marvellously appealing eyes, 
filled one moment with burning anger 
and contempt for the two adverse 
critics, but only to be turned on him 
the next with an expression of the 


sweetest gratitude and approval, so lovely 
in its unconscious fervour as to touch him 
with a species of wordless caress. He did 
not know to whom it belonged. He did 
not even associate it with “the Dutch doll 
girl in the impossibly hideous dress”. He 
only saw the face itself relieved for one 
moment against a dark curtain in the gap 
between the two men’s shoulders. The 
next, a movement of one of them hid it, 
and when he looked again it was gone, 
and its owner to be seen nowhere. Indeed, 
that sudden pause, and the answering 
flash in his keen eyes, had startled Vera 
back into more than her normal timidity. 
She became conscious that she had come 
forward, had attracted attention from the 
very person who had refused to be intro- 
duced to her so short a time ago; and in 
an access of terrified shyness and confusion 
she slipped out through the open window 
and made her escape into the garden, thus 
missing Rosenberg’s answer: 

** Ah, Marstland, my dear fellow, you’re 
a surgeon and a Philistine, don’t you 
know? not an artist. You look on a 
woman with the-scalpel in your mind’s 
eye; not as I do, as the expression of a 
soul—a harmonious fortuity of colour and 
form, Miss Josephs would not thank you 
for your praise.” 

It was in this way that Vera escaped 
learning the mistake she had made— 
namely, that the tawny-headed stranger 
with the big voice and broad shoulders 
was not Burt, the artist, whose ecclesias- 
tical appearance was far more consonant 
with his wife’s, but Dr. Marstland bimself. 
And therefore, when the girls retired to 
bed for the night, it was in perfect good 
faith that she told her friend : 

“T’m very sorry, Leah; but, no, I don’t 
like your handsome doctor—though he is 
handsome—at all; and I don’t think I 
ever should. No, don’t ask me why, for I 
couldn’t tell you; and please don’t be 
offended with me. His friend Mr. Burt is 
nice, if you like. I didn’t think so at 
first; and he is rather a frightening sort of 
man too; but I do like him, all the same.” 

** And yet you would not let me intro- 
duce him to you once when I asked you,” 
said Leah in astonishment. 

“No; because—— I can’t tell you 
because why, either,” Vera answered, 








crimsoning. 
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